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HYMN TO MAY, 
SY PARK BENJAMIN, 
Ir is the Spring—the soft, delicious Spring, 
Weaving a garland of just-budding flowers, ® 
Stirring the young leaves with her gentle wing, 
And making green the paths of forest bowers— 
Whose smiles [ see such chastened beauty fling 
Along the track of the swift-speeding hours ; 
Her breath comes sweet!y to the withered earth, 
And lo! what sudden loveliness has birth! 


The fields put on their verdure; the small rills 

Leap merrily along, with shout and glee ; 
The slanting woodlands, the uprising hills, 

The moss-crowned rocks, and every emerald tree, 
Drink the reviving influence, that fills 

An atmosphere, through which the bright clouds flee 
Like fairy barques, that slowly waft afar 
The journeying spirits of some distant star. 


The icy gale of Winter, which long sealed 

The joy of fountains and the play of streams, 
Has flown at last; and now, to light revealed, 

They scatter on the air their diamond gleams. 
The frozen, wougded land is kindly healed 

By the mild s6lacing of Spring-tide beams; 
And now no longer comes an angry voice 
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luded to occurs in the foetus of carnivorous animals, and can- 
not, therefore, be the effect of the action of their jaws on hard 
substances. Further, the beaver eats through pretty strong 
logs of timber with its teeth, and its temporal muscles are 
strong, yet the head is broad in this region, and the animal is 
highly constructive. Again, in the human race some have 
narrow heads and weak constructive talents, though they live 
; on slops, and others broad heads and great mechanical skill, 
| though they live on hard viands. This is the skull of a bea- 
ver: you may see the developement of this region very dis- 
| tinctly, and on putting my finger within, I find a distinct hol- 
low corresponding with the external protuberance. 

I must here repeat the caution I gave when treating of the 
organ of Acquisitiveness. The temporal muscle differs in 
different persons. 
thickness in the living head, by feeling at the muscle while 
the individual moves the lower jaw. 

To construct, means to put detached materials together #0 
as to make a single object. Thus, we construct a house or @ 
ship. This faculty, however, goes farther than this: it seems 
to be a tendency to fashion in general, and this may be done 
by putting materials together, or by chipping off fragments, 
or by moulding, or by drawing lines and laying on colors. 
This faculty does not invent: that is the act of the under 





From the chafed Ocean—but his waves rejoice. 


Welcome, thou fairest offspring of the year! 

* Ethereal mildness,’ bail! Enchanting lyres 
May wake melodious music, sweetly clear, 

To hymn thy beauty; bright may be the fires 
Upon thy shrine ;—yet thou wilt deign to hear 

The thrilling gratitude my heart desires 
To send to thee, in this imperfect lay, 
For all thy gifts, thou soft, delicious May! 
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LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY AND ITS APPLICATION. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, Esq. 


(Reported for the New-Yorker.) 
LECTURE VI. 

Coxstrectiveness.—This organ is situated at that part of 
the frontal bone which lies behind and above the superior and 
outer angle of the eye, immediately above the spheno-tempo- 
ral suture, and before Acquisitiveness. In the brain it occu- 
pies the posterior part of the anterior lobe. Dr. Gall disco- 
vered this organ by noticing that in this region men distin- 
guished for mechanical genius are very wide. Some time af- 
ter becoming satisfied of the function of this organ, some gen- 
tlemen of Vienna presented to him a person concerning whose 
talents they solicited his opinion. He told them that he 
ought to have a great tendency toward mechanics. They then 
told Gall that he had been examining the famous painter, 
Unterbergen, and expressed dissatisfaction at the decision ; 
but the painter acknowledged that Gall was quite cerrect— 
that he had always had a passion for mechanics, and painted 
only for a livelihood. He also took the party to his house, 
where he showed them many machines and instruments, some 
of which he had invented and others improved. Besides, 
Constructiveness is an clement in the art of painting. 

Dr. Barclay used to exhibit to his pupils the skulls of the 
lion and other carnivorous animals, and ridiculed the Phre- 
nologists for explaining the narrowness of this region in those 
animals by their deficiency in Constructiveness. “ The lion, 
gentlemen,” he would say, “has very strong temporal mus- 
cles, for the purpose of empowering its jaws to masticate flesh 
and bones: now it is evident that the play of these muscles 
compresses the head in this region, and causes this remarka- 
ble narrowness.” This seems plausible, but the Professor 

Had he extended 


standing: it merely fashions or configurates. Though when 
large it stimulates the understanding to invent what will em- 
ploy it agreeably in constructing. 

Constructiveness takes its direction from the other faculties. 
Combined with large Weight, it leads to machine-making; 
with Ideality and Form, to statuary; with these and Color, to 

Compare these heads: in this, of Franklin, it is small; in 
this, of Canova, very large. The developement is greater in 
the European than in the Malay or Negro, and he is well 
known to have more constructive talent than either. It is 
very small, as you see, in the New-Hollander, and of all man- 
kind they are the least constructive. When visited by Capt. 
Cook, they were naked, built no houses, and had no imple- 
ments of agriculture, fishing or hunting. They were destitute, 
in short, of every art which can add comfort or decency to life, 
depending for a subsistence on spontaneous vegetation, and 
the fishes which are left by the tide among the rocks. Com; 
pare tis skull with that of an Italian: how enormous the dif- 
ference in favor of the latter! This Italian skull, known to 
be at least two hundred years old, was supposed to be that of 
Raphael, and was preserved as such in St. Luke’s Academy 
at Rome ; but as Raphael's skull has been recently discovered, 
objectors say that this mistake refutes Phrenology. All that 
they can make of the case, however, is, that it did not belong 
to Raphael, but to somebody else remarkable for Construct- 
iveness, Ideality, Form, Comparison and Causality; and that 





It is therefore necessary to estimate its |) 


Edinburgh. You perceive it small in the Rev. Mr. Martin, 
who was bred a watch-maker, but finding no interest in the 
employment, he gave it up and turned preacher. Lucianand 
Socrates renounced sculpture. On the other hand, we often 
| find men whom circumstances have prevented from following 
their natural inclination, and whose occupations do not lead 
| them to its exercise, occupying themselves with mechanics as 
| a pastime and amusement. An Scotch barrister told 
me that in the very act of composing a pleading on the most 
abstruse question of law, vivid conceptions of mechanical im- 
| provements would dart into his mind, and that he often had 
to leave his employment to embody them in a diagram in om 
der to get rid of the intruders. Leopold I., Peter the Great, 
and Louis XVI. constructed locks. The late Lord President 
Blair had this organ large, and he had a private workshop 
in which he constructed pieces of mechanism. 
|~ This organ is very differently developed in different nations. 
| I before showed you the skull of a New-Hollander. This is 
| the skull of an ancient Greek, in which it is very large; and 
this is the case with almost all I have seen. The organ is 
larger in the Italians and the French than in the Scotch and 
English, and they manifest greater constructive ingenuity. 

Constructiveness is sometimes large when Intellect is defi- 
cient. Thus, some of thecretins of Switzerland are employed 
in making watches. Dr. Rush mentions two cases in which 
| a talent for Design had unfolded itself during a fit of insanity. 
And he adds, that there is no insane hospital in which exam- 
ples are not found of constructive talent suddenly developing 
itself during thei: insane condition. 

The natural language of Constructiveness is to turn the 
head sidewise, in the direction of the organ. Dr. Spurzheim 
remarked that women in whom it is large, when entering a 
milliner’s shop turn their heads on one side toward the arti- 
cle they are examining. I have observed that children with 
it large, in learning to write, move their heads with their 
| pens, and delight in flourishes ; while those with it small will 
hold their heads still and upright, and write stiff, plain hands. 
| This is a hint to writing-masters te let the heads of their pu- 
| pilsalone, for their instinctive movement or position will best 
| aid the mind and the hand. 

SENTIMENTS. 

We now come to that genus of the faculties called Senti- 
ments. Some of these are common to man and the lower 
animals; others are peculiar to man. The former are styled 
the Inferior Sentiments: of them I shall treat first. I shall 
begin with 

Srrr-EsteeM.—This organ lies at the crown of the head 

just above the sagittal angle of the parietal bones. When 
| large, the head runs upward and backward from the ear in 
| this direction. It can be readily found by noticing that it lies 
on the middle line, and in the superior part of the back of the 














Raphacl’s skull, remarkable also for these, is in conformity 


Napoleon, in whom Constructiveness was small, with this, 
the head of Brunel, the celebrated Engineer of the Thames 
Tunnel, and the inventor of machinery for making blocks fr 
the rigging of ships by means of steam. Here the organ is 
very large, and this is in other respects a very superior head. 


painter of England. Contrast the developement in his head 
to the cast of Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. Contrast it again 
in Wilkie and Wm. Pitt. Here is the head of Sir Wm. Her- 
schell, in whom it is very large, and the construction of a su- 
perior telescope was the principal foundation of his fame. 

This organ is of great service to operative surgeons, to en- 
gravers, to cabinet makers, to tailors and dress-makers. We 
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his inquiri would have found that the form of,head al- 





The organ is very large, too, in Haydon, the great historical | 





head, and never occupies any portion of the head which looks 


with his well-known character. Compare this, the head of || directly upward. 


But for tills organ, man, placed as he is in a universe of 

, surrounded by objects vast and magnificent, would be 

apt to have an overwhelming idea of his own insignificance, 
| and exclaim, despondingly, ‘ What is man, O Lord, that thou 
art mindful of him?’ This organ was necessary to give him 
due importance in his own eyes, toimpart that degree of sat- 
isfaction with self which leaves the mind open to the enjoy- 
ment of the bounties of Providence and the amenities of life; 
it inspires us with that confidence in our own powers which 
is essential to every great achievement, and even to the pro- 
per application ef our faculties in the every-day business of 
life. Some have expressed their surprise that there should 
be an organ for esteeming one's self, seeing that humility is 
a virtue; but they forget that humility is the opposite of ar- 





find some men who for want of it cannot mend a pen nor 


sharpen a razor. This was the case with « fiend of mine in’ rogamee, novof proper self-esteem. 








fortune, but was so proud that he had thought it beneath him 
to apply to business, either for the preservation of his pater- 
nal fortune or the acquisition of a new one. Gall moulded 
his head, and on examining it with attention found the organ 
of Cauticusness small, with a small head in general, but this 
part much developed. He pursued his inquiries and finally 
established the organ. 

The organ is very large in this cast, which was given to me 
at Boston. The head, you perceive, is very long upward and 
backward from the ear. I was told that the gentleman 
whose head it represents manifests the feeling to a most ri- 
diculous extent. Love of Approbation lies on the sides of 
Self-Esteem. When large it gives remarkable fullness and 
breadth to the upper and back part of the head. I will pre- 


which Self-Esteem is large and Love of Approbation small. 
This is the head of Mrs. Aldin, in which Self-Esteem is 
small and Love of Approbation large. This is the head of 
the Rev. Mr. Martin, in which both organs are large. Here 
are three others: this is the head of an Irish soldier who shot 
three men; in it Self-Esteem is very large and Love of Ap- 
probation very small. This is the head of Francois Gordon- 
nier, the French poet, in which Self-Esteem is small and Love 
of Approbation very large. This is the head of Sheridan, in 
which both organs are large. Thisis the head of Pope Alex- 
ander VI., in which Self-Esteem is very large: contrast it 
with the developement in this, the head of Melancthon, in 
which it is small; here you perceive, too, splendid moral and 
intellectual regions. 

The proper developement of Self-Esteem is an essential 
element in a great character; but when too large it produces 


arrogance, superciliousness and selfishness, and in children are remarkable for pride and personal dignity. 


‘Hcherecters of others, and degrading Ghai! Th'ts the fancied 
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superiority of self which produces the enjoyment of detraction. 


Destructiveness. The one is offended at the superior happi- 
ness, excellence, wealth or station of others, and Destructive- 
ness hates them for it. It is this organ which renders true 
the saying ‘ that we always find something to console us for 
the misfortunes of our neighbors.’ This organ is extremely 
active in society. In my own country the learned professions 
look down upon and despise the merchants as a plodding set, 
and the merchants look down upon the doctors and despise 
them for their poverty. The wholesale dealers look down 





opinion, thought that France belonged to them, and that they 
had a right to form their own charter. Louis thought that 
France belonged to him, and he out of the plenitude of his 
condescension would bestow a charter upon them. They re- 
venged themselves by drawing him in this attitude with 
about as much contempt in his face and manner as if he were 
giving tos dog a bone. I mentioned that before the Rev. 
Edward Irving became distinguished, in fact while he was yet 
a student, I examined his head and found very large Self- 
Esteem and Wonder. This represents him in the pulpit: 
you see he is drawn back in the attitude of self-importance. 
It is easy to perceive that he is winding up a period in 
whieh he tells his hearers that he has done his duty, and 








upon the retail dealers, and these look down upon the handi- 
crafts—and the men of title loek down upon and despise all. | 


thatéf they will go to perdition, their blood will be on their 
own head. Here is the full-length portrait of a lady: her 


These are strange fantastic tricks, from the spirit of which | erect and composed attitude indicates the presence of this 


this country is by no means free. 


| organ. At the elose of a battle between two cocks, you see 


Predominant Self-Esteem is a foe to advancement, render- || the abasement and exaltation of this organ. The one slinks 


ing men quite satisfied with themselves, and with whatever 
belongs to them, An eminent phrenologist sailed as a pas-| 
senger from the Clyde to a foreign port. In the Captain of 
the vessel Self-Esteem was very large, and Reflection and | 
Conscientiousness deficient. He said that when he first saw | 
this vessel he estimated her very lightly, but that after com- 


manding her a while he thought her the first ship belonging | 


to the Clyde. This was evidently because she had become | 


dinate Self-Esteem on even a powerful mind. He spent his 
time, she remarks, in admiring the astonishing magnificence 
of his own abilities and attainments. This organ and Be- 
nevolence large, give a solemn, good-natured, patronizing air. 


with the epithets, ‘ My good sir,’ ‘ My good fellow,’ and the 
like. 

Self-Esteem is large in the North American Indians, who | 
It is large in 


away with his head down, and the other stretches up his 
head and proudly struts while issuing a victorious crow. 
| Self-abasement bows the head into a direction contrary te that 
| of Self-Esteem, as in this beautiful representation of our 
| Saviour, who is supposed to be saying: ‘ Thy will be done.’ 
| Love or Aprropation.—I have pointed out the direction 
of this organ, and presented to you a number of specimens. 


‘his vessel. Madame de Staél describes the effect of inor- | Dr- Gall met with a woman in a lunatic asylum who fancied 


| herself the Queen of France. He expected to find the region 
of Self-Esteem largely developed, but instead there was a dis- 
| tinct hollow and a large round protuberance on each side. 
| This at first caused him much embarrassment. But he soon 


|Men possessing this combination are apt to address others | Perceived that this woman's insanity differed much from that 


‘of men alienated through pride. The latter affected a mas- 


| culine majesty, and were grave, cali, imperious, elevated, ar- 


| rogant. This woman, on the contrary, manifested a restless 
frivolity, an inexhaustible talkativeness, affected forwardness, 


pettishness and willfulness of temper. The man of inor- the English and Americans, and is the foundation of that love | S®S*rmess to announce high birth and boundless riches, pro- 


dinate Self-Esteem sees every thing through the medium of || 


of liberty which characterizes this arrogant and turbulent race. 


self. He is « world unto himself, to which all things must || [t is large in the Hindoos, who think themselves the wisest 
concentrate. He is a standard to which the manners, morals || people in the world, but have no other quality that inspires 
and opinions of others ought, he thinks, to conform. This || love of liberty. It produces that egotism, that proneness to 
feeling in predominance is to a great extent the fountain of use the emphatic J—‘J did this; J said that ’—which cha- 
that intolerant zeal so frequently manifested by professing | ractorizes the discourse of some people. During the wars of 
Christians on behalf of their sectarian views. “There is no || the French Revolution, when the British nation were strug: 
grace,” says Cowper, “that the spirit of self can counterfeit ' gling for existence against all Europe, excluded from the Con- | 
with more success than a religious zeal. A man thinks he is || tinent, and mostly confined to their island, their patriotism 
fighting for his ownnotions. He thinks he is skillfully search- || was invoked in all modes, and their Self-Esteem continually 


mises of favor and honor. She solicited attention, and strove 
, by every means to obtain admiration. From that time he 
perceived the difference between Self-Esteem and Love of 
Approbation. 
Love of Approbation is the drill-sergeant of seciety, and 
| admonishes us when we depart too widely from the line of 
march ef our fellows. It is the butt, too, on which wit strikes, 
and which enables ridicule to shame us out of faults and im- 
proprieties. When exeessive, it craves for campliments, and 
is the enemy to independence. It is led by fashion, and ever 


ing the hearts of others, when he is only gratifying the malig- || stimulated. They thus learned to consider themselves the | asks, before adopting a course of conduct, what will the world 





nity of his own, and charitably supposes his hearers destitute 
of all grace, that he may shine the more in his own eyes by 
comparison. When he has performed this notable task, he 
‘wonders that they are not converted: he has given it to them 
soundly, and if they do not tremble, and confess that God is 
in him of a truth, he gives them up as reprobate, incorrigible, 
and lost for ever.” This is a fine description of a minister 
who depresses his hearers that he may himself be exalted. 
There is at this time a great war going on in my own 
country between two religious parties, one of which has cer- 
tain endowments which the other thinks it ought not to have. 
A minister of the established church, making a speech at one 
of their meetings, maintained that the true religion should be 
endowed ; “ But,” said he, “it is asked, which is the true 
religion? I answer, ours is the true religion.” This asser-| 
tion, which was merely an amusing manifestation of Self-Es- 
teem, was received with loud applause. " 










are often crowned with far higher success than more splendid 
abilities joined with this sentiment feebly developed. Dr. 
Adam Smith remarks that it is better to have too much than 
“two little of this feeling; because, if we pretend to more than 
we are entitled to, the world will give us credit for at least 
what we possess ; whereas, if we pretend to less, we shall be 


Self-Esteem is an essential element in ¢. 0 
Persons in whom it is large are often found the 


only civilized people in the world, and were greatly aston- 
ished on visiting the Continent after the peace, to find any 
great, good and amiable quality as abundant elsewhere as at 
home. 

Self-Esteem often restrains men from forming improper | 
connections; it inspires with the dislike of every thing mean, 
and contemptible in behavior. Combined with Acquisitive-, 
ness and small Benevolence, it produces a disposition to ac- 
quire and keep property, and make misers; with Acquisi-| 
tiveness, Love of Approbation, Ideality and Form, it leads) 
people to collect and exhibit statues; with these and Color, 
to collections of paintings; with Acquisitiveness, Love of Ap- 
probation, and Eventuality, with a passion for uniques. It, 
Queen Ann's reign. This combination would prompt its pos- 
sessor to give £100 for one of these farthings, and £1000 
if the other two were destroyed. 

Self-Esteem is the foundation of that love of distinction and 
of titles which is so common in my own country, and from 
which this country is by no means free. 

When diseased, the organ leads the patients to consider 


think of it? A person in whom it is excessive, gives openly, 
that he may receive praise. He feels rebuffs keenly, and a 
thousand things occasion excessive pain which pass over one 
in whom Self-Esteem is large without exciting attention. In 
the French, Love of Approbation is predominant, and they 
| think the English cold, haughty aud arrogant. In the Eng- 
lish, Self-Esteem is predominant, and they think the French 
low-spirited, fawning and trifling. 

Love of Approbation combined with Benevolence, pro- 
duces politeness and desire to please ; with Self-Esteem, love 
of fame; with Alimentiveness, it leads men to boast of feats 
in eating and drinking, producing the four-bottle men, whom 
Lord Chesterfield in charity calls liars, because, if he believed 
them, he shc1ld call them beasts. Combined with Ideality 
without large, Intellect, it produces love of dress and orna- 
ment, and ambition to lead the fashions; with Ideality and 
Constructiveness, love of works of art. Combined with Lan- 
guage, it produces a fondness for composition, for love of 
fame as an author ; with Acquisitiveness, it produces admira- 
tion of wealth; with Combativeness and an otherwise low 
organization, it forms the bully, who loves to be considered 








themselves great personages, as kings, queens, generals, great 
poets, or even as God himself. It is larger in men than wo- 
men; and the former are more liable than the latter to in- 
sanity from pride. Its natural language is a strut in the gait, 
a lofty carriage of the head, and a repulsive manner and tone 
of voice. When much excited, it draws the head back. You 
see the natural language expressed in the most striking man- 
ner in this caricature of Louis XVII. It was printed at the 
time that there was a contention between this King and the 


the best fighter in his neighborhood. The organ is very large 
in the American Indians; and the love of decorations and or- 
naments, whether these consist of stars, garters and medals, 
or of tattooed faces, bored noses and eagles’ feathers, springs 
from it. We find some men who are api to-captivate us very 
qtickly by their attentive and respectful manner, but we of- 
ten find in a while that all is not gold that glitters. We learn 
that all their attentions are bestowed for the purpose of ob- 
taining approbation and praise for themselyge. * 








people about a charter. The French, very reasonably in my 





Df Gall draws with great accuracy the distinction between 
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Pride, which is an abuse of Self-Esteem, and Vanity, which 
is an abuse of the organ of which we are now treating.— 
“ The proud man,” says he, “is imbued with a sentiment of 
his own superior merit, and from the summit of his grandeur 
treats with contempt or indifference all other mortals; the 
vain man attaches the utmost importance to the opinions en- 
tertained of him by others, and seeks with eagerness to gain 
their approbation. The proud man expects the world will 
come to himand acknowledge his merit; the vain man knocks 
at every door to draw attention toward him, and supplicates 
for the smallest portion of honor. The proud man despises 
those marks of distinction which on the vain confer the most 
perfect delight. The proud man is disgusted by indiscreet 
eulogiums ; the vain man inhales with ecstasy the incense of 
flattery, although profusely offered, and with no very skillful 
hand.” 
The diversified forms in which its activity appears are well 
exposed in the following lines of Young’s ‘ Love of Fame:’ 
‘ The love of praise, howe’er concealed by art, 
Reigns more or less in every human heart: 
The proud, to gain it, toil on toil endure; 
The modest shun it but to make it sure. 
O'er globes and sceptres, now on thrones it swells— 
Now trims the midnight lamp in college-cells ; 
Tis Tory, Whig; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads; 
Harangues in , squeaks in masq ; 
It aids the dancer's heel, the writer’s head— 
And heaps the plain with mountains of the dead— 
Nor ends with hfe, but nods in sable plumes, 
Adorns our hearse, and flutters on our tombs.’ 


This passage is imbued with the very soul and spirit of the 
faculty. 

This faculty is too much cultivated in education, by being 
almost universally appealed to as the chief stimulus to exer- 
tien and good behavior. It is only where impreper subjects 
are taught, or proper Ones are taught improperly, that such 
an appeal is required. In excessive activity it prompts to 
the equivocation, ‘not at home,’ when the person is other- 
wise engaged. It, as well as Self-Esteem, prompts to the 
use of the first person; but its tone is that of courteous so- 
licitation, while that of Self-Estcem is arrogant and presump- 
tuous. 

When this organ is deficient, the individual cares little for 
the opinion of others; and if the selfish propensities predom- 
inate, the combination produces what are called ‘ impractica- 
ble’ men, whose whole feelings are concentrated on seif. 
Rebuffs and indignities never affect them. Free from re- 
straints of delicacy, they practise upon the benevolence, the 
friendship, the interest of others, and often achieve their ends 
in spite of obstacles which to a sensitive mind would have 
Leen insurmountable. i 

We have in our country an interesting class, called dan- 
dies, which I perceive you are not without. In these, Love 
of Approbation is, in general, predominant ; and I have almost 
always found them, at bottom, to be polite, obliging, and 
good-natured. This faculty is, however, more active in wo- 
men than in men, and a greater number & them become in- 
sane from this feeling. 

The natural language of this feeling is to carry the head 
backward, and a little to the side; it imparts to the voice a 
soft, soliciting tone, clothes the countenance in amiles, and 
produces in the lips that elegant line of beauty which resem- 
bles Apollo's bow. You see the natural language well mani- 
fested in this drawing. A lady, after I had delivered this 
lecture on one occasion, told me that she was surprised at my 
considering women more vain than men, when the latter 
might be seen with long, curled hair, their heads turned to 
one side, and a little cocked upward, walking about in the 
most affected manner. I mention this, that both sides may 
be heard. 

A young lady, a relative of my own, went to a boarding: 
school, the governess of which was very particular about the 
manners of her pupils; and among other things, she taught 
the young ladies that they were to lean their heads over the 
left shoulder. In my young relative, Self-Esteem and Firm- 
ness were rather laige, and consequently it was natural for 
her to hold her head erec:. She did her best, however, to 
follow directions ; but after sitting for some time with her 
head on one side, she took a kink in her neck, and had to re- 
sume her position. She would then get a scolding, 
would again hold her head in the required position, but 
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very painful sensations. All the persons got up and went out 
of the room, in which there was a fire, leaving Dr. Dodd with 
the papers by which alone he could be convicted, hoping that 
he would destroy them ; but on their return they found, with 
horror and surprise, that he had not done so. 

In many animals, this region is found in a state of high ac- 
tivity, and is always larger in the female than in the male. 


thing else, but that she was excessively awkward and incor- 
rigibly vulgar. I subsequently saw this lady, and remarked 
that in her head Love of Approbation was enormous, and 
that she naturally threw her head in this position; and be- 
cause it was natural to her, she conceived it to be the beau 
ideal of graceful position. __ 

Cautioussxss.—This organ is situated near the middle of 
the parietal bone, where ossification generally commences, 
beneath what are called the parietal protuberances. Com- 
pare these skulls: This was picked up on the plain of Water- 
loo; you see that it seems truncated. This is a common 
Scotch female skull, in which it is very large. In this, the 
skull of a Cingalese boy, the size is immense. 

This organ is the fountain of fear, or the instinct of self- 
preservation. Gall was struck by the extreme irresolution of 
aclergyman of Vienna, who could never decide upon any 
thing. A few days afterward, at an examination of a public 
school, this clergyman sat beside a Counsellor of State, of the 
same irresolute character, and so proverbial for his indecision 
as to have received the nick-name of Cacadubio. Dr. Gall 
sat immediately behind them, and observed the great projec- 
tion of their heads in this region. Conceiving that Indecision 
and Circumspection might be connected with this particular 
part of the brain, he pursued his investigations, and soon veri- 
fied his conjeeture. 

Fear appears to me to be the primitive feeling of this or- 
gan.. Fear cannot be the absence of courage, as it is a posi- 
tive emotion, which the negation of a quality cannot produce. 
The tendency of this sentiment is to make the individual ap- 
prehend danger, to make him keep a constant look-out, to 
hesitate before he acts, and to look to consequences, that he 
may be assured of safety. A full development is essential to 
a prudent character. 

When the organ is too large, it produces a wavering, doubt- 
ing, undecided disposition, and may occasion an absolute in- 
capacity for vigorous and decided eonduct. A great and in- 
voluntary activity of it constitutes panic, in which the mind 
is hurried away by an irresistible emotion of fear. I have 
noticed that it is almost invariably large in children, and we 
must all admire this providential arrangement. It is a guar- 
dian better than fifty nurses, and the place of which no ex- 
ternal care can supply. A boy of six years of age, in whom 
it was very small, took off his clothes, and was about to jump 
into an old quarry full of water after his cap, which had been 
blown into it, when he was stopped by a passer-by. His 
mother was continually in alarm about him; danger he seemed 
incapable of comprehending. The boy subsequently died; 
and the mother, after the first emotions of grief were over, 
expressed her thankfulness that he had passed away. 

When this organ is small, and Hope large, the future seems 
full of joy and gladness; there is a confident looking forward 
for brilliant success, with, too 


was small in the skull of the soldier in New Holland whe 
killed and ate seven men. When combined with large Vita- 
tiveness, it produces habitual fear of death. Combined with 


speculation. When large in children, it is, as I before re- 
marked, better than fifty keepers. A lady was very appre- 
hensive for her little son, who had a disposition to climb and 
perform other feats of activity. Perceiving his Love of 
Approbation and Cautiousness large, I told her that the boy 
performed his feats to gratify the first, and would not under- 
take them unless observed. Therefore her remedy was to let 
him alone, for his Cautiousness would guard him from danger. 
This organ is larger in the English than the Turkish head. 


Turkish. Dr. Brown speaks of Melancholy as a primitive 
emotion. This is an abuse of the faculty. 

Suicides have generally this organ and Destructiveness 
large, and Hope small. Cautiousness, when stimulated to 
exeess, gives rise to intense melancholy, anguish and anxiety ; 
and by thus rendering life extremely miserable, it indizectly 
prompts to this result. Let mo one suppose suicide to result 
from mere errer of judgment. It proceeds from internal and 
involuntary feelings of a diseased nature, the misery and tor- 
ment of which, he who has never felt them cannot accurately 
conceive. I once knew a case from this combination: large 
Self-Esteem, Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Firmness. 
The suicide was a boy of thirteen years of age, whose brother, 
after trying various other modes of reclaiming him from vicious 
conduct, had severely beaten him. The boy, seeing no other 
mode of revenge, hanged himself; and so firm was his resolve, 
that he kept his legs drawn up to the body, lest they might 
touch the floor. 

This faculty gives a tendency to open the eyes wide, to roll 
the eye-balls sideways, and to turn the head from side to side. 
From this arises the term Circumspection. A hare sur- 
prised in the field, setting on its hind legs, its eyes open, and 
its head moving to and fro, is a fine emblem of this expres- 


sirable things will come unsought. He is subject, however, 
to keen visitations of disappointment; Hope does not fulfil 
her promises, and a pang follows. Elasticity is, however, 
soon regained, another alluring object presents itself, which, 


ee 
Dark and designing, fierce, ; 
Bui he avouded forcard tok, - 


in its turn, eludes the grasp. But slow and circumspectly 
When Cautiousness is large and Hope small, the present A circling, 
cannot be enjoyed, on account of fearful a The aie ing marked at once, 
. S aechde . : 
future seems dark and cheerless, and evils are by an- Pum Gin oboe ob oe.” 


ticipation which are never realized in fact. 

Tt may be diseased; in fact, in the old country it is more 
often diseased than any other organ. When it is so, it 
most fearful apprehensions. A lady, in whom it was 
bidly affected, rose thirteen times in one night to see if her 
children were alive. In this case, Philoprogenitiveness also 
was large. When the organ is in this diseased condition, 
people often try to laugh the patient out of the notion. They 
might as well try to laugh them out of the tooth-ache. The 
rational way is to subject him to a course of moral and 
ical treatment adapted to the peculiarities of his case. 

In Dr. Dodd, who was executed for forgery, this organ, as 
you perceive, is very small. Compare it with this of the 
Rev. Mr. Martin, or this of King Robert Bruce. Dr. Dodd 
committed forgery on the Earl of Chesterfield. He was 
Lrought up for examination privately, and his case excited 


















atersdorf, the 
Danish Ambassador under is said to have been 
uainted with this to have invariably brought 





For the New-Yorker. 
FRAGMENTS FROM A COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 


SONNET TO CHATTERTON. 
“ Marvelous boy! 
The sleepless soul that perished in his pride!” Wordsworth. 
Mysterious boy !—thou glory-wingéd bird, 
Driven from spring amid the storms of ocean 
To struggle, sleepless, with their dread commotion, 
And perish ’mid their rage with shriek unheard ! 
Oh! how my heart’s deep pulse is strongly stirred, 
As thy lone fate it marks with strong emotion, 
And bends the knee in limitless devotion, 
And leaps enraptured at that starry word— 
Thy name, poor Chatterton !—which ’mid thy night 
Shines in the verse of Albion’s loftiest lyres, 
To warn pale Genius’ sons to shun the might 
Of that fierce flame which burns as it inspires. 
Walpole ! thy glory had shone doubly bright, 
Hadst thou redeemed that soul from suicide’s cold blight! 
IL 
THE NAME OF MARY. 
* * = . . 
And then he uttered the soft name of Mary— 
Name which I 've loved with fond idolatry, 
Even from my childhood’s dawn; the sweetest which, 
Fallen like a dew-fall from the mount of heaven, 
Upon a mortal lip hath shed its honey. 
Celestial name, formed of the angels’ smiles, 
To deck at length the flower of their bright hosts ! 
Oh Mary! name divine !—the mariner’s star !— 
Balm full of freshness !—rose of Paradise, 
The world perfuming—which unto our soul 
Reveals the loveliest of Eve's radiant daughters! 
It. 
IMPROMPTU, 
On passing Ailsa Crag, in the Fryth of Clyde, Scotland. 
Hail to thee !—hail to thee, tower of the oceaa! 
Thy broad base strikes deep mid the billows’ commotion ; 
No foot on thy black peak of grandeur hath trod, 
Save the angel’s descending on missions of God. 
Then rests like a crown of rich glory the cloud, 
Or o’er thee the rainbow in beauty is bowed ; 
But when the dread thunder-bolt darkly is sped, 
The wings of the storm are unfurled o’er thy head ; 
And when fresh Aurora o’er earth opes her eyes, 
She decks thy haught brow with the gems of the skies, 
Then streams her red beams, like a banner of light, 
O’er thy steep, to proclaim her first triumph o'er night ; 
While thy myriads of children, the free birds of ocean, 
Scream pens, and soar o’er thy waves in commotion. 
Paris, Jan. 1839. W. PF. 
For the New-Yorker. 
PEGASUS YOKED....rnom THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 
To a horse-market—it may have been to the ‘ Haymarket,’ 
A piece, seagate fe 8g 
i the hippogriff, and pranced in a magnificent 
style; all stood astonished and exclaimed: “ What a noble 
fellow !. What a kingly beast! He has but #'¥ingle faske—his 
slender form is disfigured by that odious pair of wings! 
would grace the finest post-coach. He is said to be admira- 
ble in the race—but who wishes to take his course through 
the air?” 
So there was no one who chose to run the risk of losing his 
money. 
At last a farmer ventured to make a bid. “Tt is true,” 
said he, “ the wings are of no use, but they can be bound or 
ad then he will make quite a good draught-horse. 
Bias re Sronsy Pound, which I am willing to hesard upos 





The jockey, delighted to get rid of his nag, instantly i 
‘the former his hand and eries, “Dove!” and Hane briskly 







THE NEW-YORKER. 


The noble animal is harnessed, and attached to a horse- 
cart. Still he scarcely feels the unwonted burden, and, burn- 
ing with indignant rage, rushes forward in his wild desire of 
flight, and oversets the vehicle on the briak of a precipice. 

“ A pretty piece of business !"’ thought Hans; “ but I need 
never trust the wild-skin toa wagon again. Experience shall 
teach me more prudence. I am te carry passengers to-mor- 
row, and I will place him instead of the forward span of the car- 
riage. The spunky chap shall do me the work of two horses. 
I shall not be long in bringing his mettle down for him.” 

At first all went well. The light-bounding steed quickened 
the speed of his companions, and the carriage flew as swift 
asan arrow. But what was the result? Glancing his eye 
toward the clouds, and unaccustomed to stamp the ground 
with firm hoof, he soon quits the safe track of the wheels, 
and, true to the strong impulse of his nature, he dashes on 
through marsh and moorland, through hedges and cultivated 
fields. The same madness seizes the whole team: no gentle 
voice can soothe them, no reins can restrain them—until at 
last, to the consternation of the passengers, the carriage, well 
shattered and shivered, stops on the steep ridge of a mountain. 
“* What wretched work have we here!" cries Hans with 
a rueful countenance. ‘ This will never do. Let us see 
whether we cannot subdue this mad tramper with light pro- 
vender and severe labor.”” Trial is made: the beautiful ani- 
mal, ere three days have passed, is reduced almost to a 
shadow. ‘I have it, I have it,” cried Hans; “ now will I 
try again, and yoke him with my strongest bullock before the 
plough.” 

So said, so done. In strange union, the ox and winged 
horse are yoked tothe plough. Indignant the hippogriff rears, 





. For the New-Yorker. 
TO MIGNON. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GORTHE.—BY MRS. C. M. SAWYER. 
Over vale and over river 
Rolls the sun’s bright car for ever; 
Ah! it wakes in its career, 
Sorrow ! thy envenomed smart 
Deep in my heart! 
Every morn, anew ‘tis here. 
Scarce the night with rest can cheer me, 
For in dreams dim forms are near me, 
That with sadder aspect lower; 
And I feel this piercing smart 
Still in my heart— 
An unseen creative power, 
Many a year, o’er yon water riding 
I’ve watched the proud barks swiftly gliding ; 
Each one reached its destined bay ; 
But, alas! the cureless smart 
Fixed in my heart 
Floats not with the stream away! 
Gorgeous robes I must select me, 
From their long-closed shrine, to deck mo, 
For it is a festal morn ; 
No one dreams by what dire smart 
My iomost heart 
Fiercely—helplessly is torn! 
Secret tears must e’er be welling; 
But my lip is oft-times smiling, 
And my cheek, as erst, is red. 
Covldst thou kill, thou ruthless smart 
Within my heart! 





and strains every nerve to take his wonted flight. In vain: 








Ab, long, long had I been dead! 





his yoke-fellow stamps on with firm resolve, while the proud 
steed of Pheebus is obliged to conform to his every muve- 
ment, until, spent with the protracted struggle, his strength 
fails in every limb, and the steed of the gods, bowed down in 
woful plight, tumbles upon the ground, and rolls in the dust. 
“Cursed creature! Hans at last breaks out in wrath and 
loud abuse, while the strokes of his whip aré repeated with- 
out mercy. ‘‘ So you are too worthless even for field labor! 
What a cheat that rascally jockey has shown himself!” 
‘ While he is yet applying the whip in the frenzy of his 
wrath, up comes a brisk and jovial blade from the road: a 
guitar, which he is lightly touching, rings in his hand, and a 
golden ribbon gracefully binds his auburn locks. 
«Whither away, friend, with your odd yoke?” he shouts 
to the countryman from a distance. “A bird and a bullock 
in the same harness! In Heaven's name, what a span! Will 
you favor me with your horse for a few moments on trial? 
Attend—you shall see what I can make of your wonder.” 
The hippogriff is released from the yoke, and the youth 
vaults smiling upon his back. Scarcely does the animal feel 
the expert hand of his ter, when he champs the bridle- 
bits and rears, while flashes of lightning stream from his reno- 
vated eye! He is no more the same being, but royal, a spirit, 
a god, and at once unfurling his broad vans as in the sweep 
of a tempest, he rises, and snorting shoots upward, and, 
ere the sight can follow him, vanishes amid the blue highs 
of heaven. eat) 
Reco.iections.—Time mellows ideas as it mellows wine. 
i themselves indifferent acquire a certain tenderness 
in ; and the scenes of our youth, though remark- 
able neither for elegance nor feeling, rise up to, our memory 
dignified at the same time and endeared. As cnuntrymen in 
a distant land acknowledge one another as friends, so objects 
to which, when present, we gave but little atgention, are 
nourished in distant remembrance with a cordial regard. 





in the keart are drawn still closer, and we recall them with 
an enthusiasm of feeling which the same objects at the im- 
mediate time are unable to excite. The hum of a little tune, 


a brook, which in our childhood we have frequently traced ; 
the ruins of an ancient building which we remember almost en- 
tire ; these remembrances sweep over the mind with an en- 
chanting power of tenderness and melancholy, at whose bid- 
ding the , the business, the ambition of the present 
moment and . Our finer feelings are generally 
not more grateful to the than moral to the mind. Of this 


has over us, several uses 





trots off with his prize. 







might be mede; thie Giviaty of memory, did we: worship 
; > ew i 
aright, might lendite aid to ourbappinese us well as ours 


in their own nature of a tender kind, the ties which they had | 


to which in our infancy we have often listened; the course of | “"* introduced to 


Amvusixe Biuxpers.—In May, 1784, a bill, intended to 
| limit the pritilege of franking, was sent from Ireland for the 
|| royal approbation; in it was a clause enacting, that any mem- 
| ber who, from illness or any other cause, shall be wnadle fo 
| write, might authorize some other one to frank for him, pro- 
| vided that on the back of a letter so franked, the member 
doth at the same time give, under his hand, a full certificate 
of his inability to write. In another bill for pulling down the 
| old Newgate in Dublin and rebuilding it on che same spot, in 
|| which the old materials were to be employed, it was enacted 
that, to prevent useless expense, the prisoners remain in the 
old Newgate till the new one was finished. Two Irish lieu- 
tenants being once at Portsmouth, and talking of the gallant 
defence of a Spanish frigate which had just been taken and 
brought into port, a dispute arose whether it was thirteen men 
out of fifteen, or fifteen out of thirteen, that were killed at one 
|| gun; on which they referred to one of their countrymen stand- 
|, ing by, who answered, “ That really he could not be positive 
| which of the two it was, but he rather believed it was the 
|| latter.” 
| “ An Irish servant inquiring for Lieutenant Palls, among 
| other descriptions, added, he was either nephew or niece to 
, Colonel Wilkinson, he could not tell which. 
|| Lieutenant R. L. P. of the Preventive Service, disputed 
| cowcerning the proportion allowed the military of the produce 
|| of smuggled goods seized under their protection. Both agreed 
it was a moicty, but bow much a moiety was they could not 
tell, and a man was actually sent some distance to the col- 
I lector to ascertain whether a moiety was a third or fourth. 
The Rev. Mr. Newman, of Froyle, having written an acros- 
|| tic on Miss Hurst, one of the beauties of that day, Ensign B. 
| begged leave to copy it, saying, he would present it to Miss Bee- 
| ver, as an acrostic of his own composition made upon her name. 
| The same worthy, though confused ensign, on learning that 
his mother, who was a widow, had married again, went in 
| perturbation to his captain, exclaiming, “ Blood and nouns— 
| there’s that mother of mine married again. Oh, if she should 
| have a son older than myself, I shall be cut out of the estate.” 
During the building of the Theatre in Dublin, two laborers 
were eating their dinners, reposing upon their hods, when the 
| long and somewhat attenuated Colonel Leigh passed by them, 
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if || ™ which one of the laborers exclaimed, ‘* Ouns, now did ye 


| ever see such a thin match of a thing as that?” “ Faith,” 
replied the other, “I know a fellow as thin as two of him.” 

Mr. O. Smith pinys the same line of characters as Mr. T. 
P. Cooke. One night our most celebrated dramatic writer 
r. O. Smith in the green-room at the 
|| Adelphi, and expressed his pleasure by saying, ‘* Ab, I had 
| the honor of being introduced to your namesake, Mr. T. P. 
I Cooke, last week. 

These are scarcely ef the common order of what are gen- 
erally called bulls, but oy show a conglomeration of mind, a 
kind of mystified method of calculation, producing results 
which are to be found in no other mind in the world but that 
of an Irishman. 


Lire.—Life is an opium; it <->" at first, and 
then leaves us sleepy, weary, and 9 
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TO THE MOCKING BIRD. 
BY ALBERT Fike. 

— glorious mocker of the world!—I hear 

hy many voices ringing through the glooms 
of dusee-qunts calnaion and ehh deedeas 
Bright joyaunce of their song enthrals the ear 

And floods the heart. Over the spheréd tombs 
Of vanished nations rolls thy music tide. 

No light from history's starlike page illumes 
The memory of those nations; they have died. 

None cares for them but thou; and thou mayst sing, 

Perhaps, o'er me—as now thy song doth ring 

Ores thls bonse ty ‘ahem teen nes wass deified: 


The scorner of all cities !—thou dost leave j 
The world’s turmoil and never-ceasing din, 

Where one from other's no éxistence weaves— 

Where the old sighs, the young turns grey, and grieves— 
Where misery gnaws median’ boos within; 

And thou dost flee into the broad, green woods, 
And with thy soul of music thou dost win 

Their heart to harmony. No jar intrudes 
Upon thy sounding melody. Oh! where, 
Amid the sweet musicians of the air, 

Is one so dear as thee to these old solitudes? 


Ha! what a burst was that!—the Holian strain 
Goes floating through the tangled passages 

Of the lone woods; and now it comes again— 

A multitudinous melody, like a rain 
O+ glossy music under echoing trees, 

Over a ringing lake ; it wraps the soul 
With a bright harmony of happiness— 

Even as a gem is wrapt, when round it roll 
Their waves of brilliant flame—till we become, 
Even with th’ excess of our deep pleasure, dumb, 

And pant like some swift runner clinging to the goal. 


Even as men love light—the song of birds; 
For the first visions that my boy-heart wove, 
To fill its sleep with, were, that I did rove 
Amid the woods, what time the snowy herds 
Of morning clouds fled from the rising sun 
Into the depths of heaven’s heart—as words 
That from the poet's tongue do fall upon 
And vanish in the human heart; and then 
I reveled in those songs, and sorrowed when, 
With noon-heat overwrought, the music’s burst was done. 


I would, sweet bird! that I might live with thee, 
Amid the eloquent grandeur of the shades, 

Alone with Nature !—But it may not be; 

I have to struggle with the tumbling sea 
Of human life, until existence fades 

Into death's darkness. Thou wilt sing and soar 
Thro’ the thick woods and shadow-chequered glades, 

While nought of sorrow casts a dimness o'er 
The brilliance of thy heart; but I must wear, 
As now, my garmenting of pain and care— 

As penitents of old their galling sackcloth wore. 


Yet why complain ?—What though fond hopes deferred 
Have overshadowed Youth's green paths with gloom ? 
Still, Joy’s rich music is not all unheard: 
There is a voice sweeter than thine, sweet bird! 
To welcome me, within my humble home; 
There ie an eye with Love's devotion bright, 
The darkness of existence to illume ! 
Then why complain ?!—When Death shall cast his blight 
Over the spirit, then my bones shall rest 
Beneath these trees ; and from thy swelling breast, 
O'er them thy song shall pour like a rich flood of light. 
—_—_—_—_—— 
For the New-Vorker, 
A DAY BY THE MERRIMAC. 
“ As L wandered the banks of the i 
TThece boostiful beaks where l ret deve a enna” 
Where Remem)rance will linger, Affection will hover, 
When these cyes shall be closed in the darkness of death.” 


Aut who have read the Adventures of Joseph ro at 
and most of the world are familiar with that hamorous pro- 
duction, remember the mode of traveling adopted by his 
friend, Mr. Abraham Adams. Following the example of that 
worthy clergyman, I have been accompanying Lewis and 
Clarke in their expedition up the Missouri. ‘The volumes are 
full of entertainment, unfolding many original views of sav 
life, and admitting us to some of the grandest scenery in ‘the 
world.. The Great Fall of the Missouri, if my reading im 
pressions may be trusted, rivals even Niagara in sublimity. 

In proof of this assertion, take the following passages, plain 
matter-of-fact as they are. The majesty and sweetness of the 
scenes required no embellishment: 

“In this Southern direction Capt. Lewis had gone about 
two miles, when his ears were saluted with the agreeable 
sound of a fall of water; and, as be advanced, a spray which 
seemed driven by the high South-West wind arose above 


the plain like a gaiumn of smoke and vanished in an instant. 
“ Towards int 
increasing as he approached, soon 





directed his steps; and the noise, || dea 
became too tremendous to 


be mistaken for any thing but the falls of the Missouri. 
Having traveled seven miles after the sound, he 
reached the falls about twelve o'clock. The as he 
peocsiad, were difficult of access, and two hundred feet high. 

wn these he hurried with impatience, and, himself 
Sen wile en sanan es Seman Oe _— 
ime ss is stupendous object, which since the cre- 
ation been lavishing its magnificence upon the desert, 
unknown to civilization. 

“ The river, immediately at its cascade, is three hundred 
yards wide, and is pressed in by a i cliff on the 
left, which rises to about one hundred feet and extends up the 
stream for a mile. On the right the bluff is also i 
lar for three hundred yards above the falls. For ninety or a 
hundred yards from the left cliff, the water falls in one smooth, 
even sheet, over a precipice of at least eighty feet. The re- 
maining of the river precipitates itself with a more rapid 
current, but being received as it falls by the irregular and 
somewhat projecting rocks below, forms a s id prospect 
of perfectly white foam two hundred yards in length and eighty 
feet in pe i elevation. This spray is dissipated into 
a thousand shapes, sometimes flying up in columns of fifteen 
or twenty feet, which are then oppressed by larger masses of 
the white foam, on all which the sun impresses the brightest 
|colors of the rainbow.” 

Next day, tracing the river toward the South-West and 
jthen Northward, Capt. Lewis came to the following exquisite 
= 


“While viewing this place, he beard a loud roar above | 








SELECTED LITERATURE. 


| him, and, crossing the point of a hill for a few hundred yards, || soon come up. 
saw ove of the most beautiful objects in nature: The whole | __« What sort of physiognomy?”—I summon e glance of 


I cannot blame the man for ignorance of a name 
so anti-picturesque and As I proceed, a jockey, 

“Seven miles! I it was a much shorter distance.” 

“ Seven miles. large ” replies smacking his whip and 
cantering off. 





spirit. 
of two miles!’ 4. 
thought!” exclaims an enemy to > / 

Briskly advancig up-stream, I meantime gain the smooth 


| summit of an eminence. Looking back for a moment, "Tey 


ceive a horse and chaise coming after me full speed. 
A gentleman alone, stout and well-looking. 


| Missouri is suddenly onggee by one shelving rock, which, || s-rutiny. Judgement, information, plainness: few traits of 


|| without a single niche, and with an edge straight and regular 
|, as if formed by art, stretches itself from one side of the river || 
| to the other, for at least a quarter of a mile. Over this it pre- l 


the purest foam across the river. The scene which it pre-| 


| all the regular elegances which the fancy of a painter would 
| select to form a beautiful waterfall.” 
But this work, as you may well believe, is not the subject 
jof the Day ey tuk Merrimac. Speaking of falls and ex- 
| peditions reminded me of a miniature expedition of my own 
performing ; and, while I am accusto to let my associa- 
jtions have their natural course, 1 hope the reader will be) 
| equally indulgent. a 

My principal object in performi 
Rf ewe ety a Seckeee bank of the Merrimac—the 
| been some time waiting for—a mild, sunny day of the Indian 
| Summer. My friend R. H., who had promised ta accompa- | 
|ny me in a dain, having some engagement, I determined 
| upon walking. 
| _As I happened to remember an old custom of mine, I fold- | 
j ed a sheet of fuolscap, and, as opportunity permitted, 
| upon it, at the very moment of their occurrence, a few brief 
| notices of sights or sounds, the most familiar and unpretend- | 
ing imaginable. They may, however, be welcome to some | 
minds as little passages translated immediately from the vol- 
jume of Nature, and preserving, if I may speak of my wish 
and endeavor, somewhat of the gloss and freshness of the 
original. To natives of the Merrimac, who have wandered 
to remote parts of our country or world, and in whom 
| the mere name of these banks is to conjure op a thou- 
|| sand recollections of childhood and home, they will have a pe- 
| culiar interest. Wherever we are,and whatever our fate, do 
| we not each one feel and exclaim, with the Highlander of 
| Burns— ‘My heart 's in the highlands, whereger I go"? 
| “ This is doubtless all true,” my readers may here inter 
| pose ; “ but we wish to know of what material your minutie 
| were com " 

That is no more than reasonable ; you will, therefore, 

to read on and make the discovery : 


—— Six miles—aad the whole day before me—and sucha 
day !—with my best knack at the business, I could not dream 
| of one more lovely. My own Merrimac flowing at my feet; 
the air, after the storm, though a frost or frozen mist has 
fringed the wayside shrubs and twigs, breathes so soft and 
pure that the breeze from the west comes gratefully in my 
face; the sky without ‘cloud, or speck, or stain,’ a wide 
dome of glowing azure; while the sun views the features of 
Autumn with a look of love, as they beam threugh a veil of 
the richest transparency. 

Virgil affirms, in the warmth of poetic enthusiasm, that the 
world must have been created on a fine Spring morning.— 
| Leaving this agreeable mythology to the researches of 

bins, commentators, and antiquarian societies, I may be al- 
lowed to confide in my own feeling and persuasion, that 
ae dawned more worthy of creation than this 


I therefore, to couple a classical and a Biblical allusion—a 
crime, it is to be hoped, not quite amounting to heresy—en- 








, sented was indeed singularly beautiful—since, without any of | repeat the enjoyment. By them that 
| the wild, irregular sublimity of the lower falls, it combined | yet "D. iding, 


this expedition was to || but faintly. 


; 


feeling. It therefore immediately occurs that, ten to one, he 
will forget, or not remember, (which comes to the same 
thing,) to invite me to accept the unoccupied seat. Would 


| cipitates itself in an even, uninterrupted sheet, to the perpen- | reminding him of this circumstance be kind as well as politic 
dicular depth of fifty feet, whence, dashing against the rocky | and safe 1—I think so; for many who are not indisposed to 
I cannot love the man who doth not love— | bettom, it rushes rapidly down, leaving behind it a spray of | 


confer a favor, and who feel a satisfaction in doing a kindness, 
have never formed the habit of seeking for opportunities to 
gratification remains as 
therefore, on the considerateness of 
giving this gentleman my company, to submit the matter to 
his wisdom. 


tneted 





“ How far are you walking ?” 

“ To the falls in Methuen.” 

“ T am riding to that town.” : ; , 

“[ would by no means, sir, be any inconvenience.” 

His words in reply seem nei rdial nor dial. My 
of them is obscure. They impress my sensorium 

Still, however mysteriously, wi _ twenty 

seconds I find myself seated snugly by his side, holding neg- 





beautiful waterfall in Methuen. The day was what I had | ligently by the left-hand loop, and moving lightly down the 


declivity. ; 

Having time at command, I make a suitable apology for 
my boldness, remarking that I should not have been quite so 
presuming had I not been deceived as to the length of my 
pilgrimage, and that I hate to be hurried even in my amuse- 


iled || ments. All is well. How admirably forcible are right words! 


And what so easy as simple trath! Like the dew of evening, 
it freshens the spirit, calling forth its verdure. My unknown 
ap to be not over-communicative: what he does vouch- 
sab is ¢ courteous enough. One word of uncomplaisance, and 
I vanish into air—thin air. 

We converse upon the most obvious topics, and become in 
some de, acquainted. He shows himself to be a blunt- 








rab- Rais with whom I have been six miles discoursing, 


spoken, intelligent man. The iciness of his manner begins to 
ive and thaw. His tongue has a great deal more 
imber by use. There, those wart li ts are worth full 
seventy-five cent. more than they were fifteen minutes ago. 
How ex ingly unamiable is reserve! His shrewd, well- 
worded observations, political and miscellaneous, gratify me. 
Particularly when he makes any of more interest, 
or blended with flashes of pleasantry, his j features, 
if I may so christen them, iously soften—his smile be- 
comes uncommonly arch attractive. At such times, I 
cannot but watch his ex ive mouth: owing to his hat, or 
ty, [seldom lift my eyes to a higher 
ion ’—a merchant, or 
statesman !—or od He has employed the werd right 
eousness two or times, and yet I cannot quite suspect 
him to be a cle . You smile at my inquisitive vein. 
Tt is half involuntary ; and yet, when we meet a stranger who 
is worth analyzing, are we not all on the watch to d his 
peculiarities? In respect to the manifestation of the 
we may differ—but do we not all possess it! 

Meanwhile, our steed is light-footed—our wheels whirl— 
the axle glows—we leave = and —— behind = We 
approach Methuen meeting-house. Here my panion 

ust turn to the right, myself to the left. oe 
that I am peculiarly indebted to his politeness, and shal! feel 
the obligation increased by knowing to @hom 1 am indebted. 

“Qh, that is 4 matter of no i ” he cries, with 
mysterious quickness ; “TI shall no doubt be often accomme 
dated in a similar manner.” 

Surely my curiogity is neither unnatural nor unallowable— 





vor to walk circe clly, dwelling upon the exquisite 
hues of the season, the fading away of the year, These are 


his evasion extremely adroiz, though provoking. However, 
feeling it te be impertinent to say more, 1 again express my 





ey 
OEE cine of bis binky 6 wiih with 
conic . We our 

While passing 8 dee my th. Southera dectivity of the 
church common, to ask a carpenter a question or two, be- 
hold ! my Inscratable passes by on the upper side—it would 
be a sin to say, as the expression first arose, on the other side. 
Tuer tties fen do andes 
of Massachusetts. Would he recognize im my de- 
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in the air. See that spray and vapor, 

up the on the left! And now the mighty rush and 
roar widen before me. Awe pervades and fills me. From 
between those crags, from that vast opening into the sky, i¢ 


Appreaching the 


ob 

Where the waters between pour over the rjght hand and left 
hand summit, rushing down and uniting among the craggiest 
ne Stren Frannie S Sle Pea 
of the sublime and beautiful combined. Oh for a whole 
mountsin-side of that living foam! The sun impresses a faint 
prismatic hue. These falls, compared with those of the Mis- 
i, are nothing—nothing but the merest miniature; and 
assist me in forming some conception of that glori- 


of k off ightning, 
ree okt ty cee res 


& 


a 


i uppermost margin, where the 
shoot I look away into the Western sky, and dis- 


cud 

ay ee celestial buds. They stand on the 
nence, that forms background of present view. The 
illusion is extremely picturesque—such as Allston himself 


the clif, ccloeting. bullee-pebis cage f= = 
a: children, of three ore 
even to the verge te drop them down. Such is the power of 
custom. I chill at the sight. They now lie along a bed of 





2 a ee en. id 
material for an Indian billet or billet-doux 
I recline, still welcoming the flow of eros My oooh, 








wid tenet Doll ougendial ap ieamitions of thoorase. The |) 
two side precipices, ene hundred feet apart, and excluding || 
yjects of inferior moment, darken and concentrate the view. |) 


waters 
there (what i 
atenabedcommmmid we apenpllens py Lay 












JEHOVAH SPAKE, AND IT Was DONE. That incomprehensi- 
|ble Being is now present ; am 

| Providence—nay, even the wi occupant of little 
nest, now visi the woods a mi climate, will He 
‘restore to her Northern home. While His paternal care is 
| diffusing life and light over creation, shall we not praise Him 
for His wonderful works ? 

| Producing a small I proceed to explore its contents 
|—not forgetting that maternal affection which suggested its 
a Folded up so carefully in clean writing~ > 
whatever be the contents, they ought to be worthy 
jenvelope. Two of Bond's nicest biscuits disclose their white- 
‘ness. This elaborate manner ef expressing a simple fact re- 
minds me of Gibbon and Miss Seward. Below, in the first 
moments of introduction to this scene, I seemed to have but 
two avenues of sensation. All are open now. Are my ¢ar 
jand eye receiving gratification ?—feeling, too, gratified with 
| these sunny influences ?—more, a pure autumnal fragrance 
| saluting me? i moisten my biscuit in the 
}wrinkling flood, where it takes its precipitous plunge, and 
thus accommodate the ining sense with employment.— 
|The relish unusually delicate. My palm serves to raise a 
|limpid and grateful beverage. 

1 am refreshed. Some crumbs fall near the edge of the 
is . A large, brilliant fly comes and a riates them. 
His helmet, wings and bod 2 in the -* ‘ho describes 
|‘ the seraph’s tame with ig id’? 

| Below, b margin of the stream, looks up a small black 
and white y boy overwhelmed with astonishment. His ears, 
through cowardice, lie level with his neck, his whole frame 
shrinking within itself. Summoning his wonted stoutness of 
| heart, and on a sudden pricking up his ears, he now ventures 
}%° show his teeth, end, as he looks full in the face of the ene- 
|my, barks out with all his might. There ’s a brave defiance ! 
| His courage fails with the effort. He trembles lest he may 
have said too much, and steals off, looking round to see whe- 
ther the foaming pursues him. He probably never 
saw the animal before, > free than myself. It is to be 





I seem delightedly d i d ing of charmed 
sion. Remember the miraculous ‘ Pract, Be st1Lt,” of the 
Son of God. The deep stillness of yonder wood on the east- 
ern hill-side—how impressive ! The remaining crimson leaves 
mages of repose; the 
Sabbath ; no breath of wind is 
felt; no leaf is seen to shiver; the sun, like Shakspeare’s 
moonlight, seems t» sleep upon the bed of Nature. 
Having advanced about a mile on my return, I look back 
‘upon the hill-side, now in the North-West. It is covered 
ith a fine of pine, and forms a globe of the purest 
— Half way between me and this verdure, and high as 
Paul's, hangs a dark blue transparent vapor, something 
larger than St. Peter’s visionary sheet let down from heaven. 
cooper underneath, it appears, has just been burning out a 


barrel with a blast of sha , and the cloud of smoke rises 
and calf igh balloon. Having at- 
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inting of the and the smoke of the i 
ss Capuchin Chapel, R- 


pee a Se cases Gene F ctaans cast coumnsting 6 
with the true pencil of Nat illusions of 
truth and magnificence of the Almighty. 
as the materials of this vision ma: I have 
never dewey 5 iste, While T wand ing upon 
deep , resembling the s a win- 
night, Lee beara epemmmnel pon paces 
i my eyes ing to rest upon until 
the swell of the pine eminence ns To form a pic- 
80 many circumstances must com- 
that I bave never seen one in perfection before, and I 
| hever expect to be indulged with another. I therefore pre- 


F 
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i Ee WON Oe vn of glory, the 
billows of ambition, I again come to the pie—daien,. ont 
without sound—a verdant bank on the further shore vividly 
bl rd domestic pa ; 

ing the aqua tinta of life. A ontory of pine, 
aon to dae re ee Would it be pleas. 
ant to glide over that lower e, and, if there be any, listen 
to the magic murmar ftom ove? The softest breathing is 
not waft pape ede: Mega) ine > Sooty weld ng 
there with the utmost ease. course it finds business on 
both sides of the water, 





LY ———2 
River divided bya emaltisland. Near it twenty sheldrakes, 





- || diving, sporting, and, like the inhabitants of these banks two 


hundred years ago, procuring an independent though often 
precarious subsistence. 1 unfurl my handkerchief: they rise 
upon the wing, wheel round ard round like Madoc’s plovers, 
and light farther up-stream, as the same children of the wild, 
first wanderers of the Merrimac, vanished before civilized in- 
truders, fleeing away to ‘ sands and shores, and desert wilder- 
nesses.’ It was from this region, from the very spot 
I am contemplating, that they carried Mrs. Dustin away cap- 
tive. Her moms she would form a fit topic for the genius 
of one of our own gifted writers. He very original 
powers, and, whenever he chooses, is sble to concentrate their 
operation to admirable effect. His earlier volumes, it is true, 
art wilds of imagination and eccentricity, presenting scenes 
both magnificent and lovely, and yet requiring the hand of 
stern judgement and unrelenting taste. “They are a waste of 
power—too racy to be lost, and too unreadable to be 
saved. Were | his intimate friend, as I am an unknown ad- 
mirer of his capability, I would say to him— Recompose 
your series of lawless extravagances—preserve the pure gold, 
throw away the dross, and do that justice to yours¢if which 
which your strong grasp of intellect demands. You are ca- 
pable of great things. Dismiss all irrelevant conversations, 
so interminably desultory, restrain all undue exuberance and 
diffuseness, and strive to condense the interest of your cre- 
ations. Then, instead of longing to take your life, as we 
are sometimes wrathful enough to do, we should exclaim, with 
more than Oriental warmth, O kino, Live por even!—We 
admire the sweep—the powerful and straight-forward sweep 
—of Charles Brockden Brown ; but we by no means wish you 
to imitate even the nobler efforts of his genius. Your minds 
are essentially different, and, besides, you have rich resources 
of your own. We therefore repeat our request—Only do jus- 
tice to yourself; let there be method in your madness, and 
thus will you mitigate our tomahawk = ee to your vaga- 
ries—those ignes fatuii of your brain—so bewildering both to 





yourself and all who attempt to follow you.” 

| Mitchell's Eddy—3 o’clock.—High woody banks. A gray 
squirrel runs up a walnut—a red one glides lightly along the 
poled wall, while a striped one, with inquisitive simplicity 
and a whimsical Spectator face, looks out at me from a pro- 
jecting stone. When I move, he moves; when I remain sta- 
tionary, he does the same—keeping me continually in view. 
His confidence is not altogether misplaced, but his curiosity 
makes me smile. 





Four idges, one after another, fly up from the under- 
fluttering or hovering sound very peculiar. Is it 
called whirring ? 


Passed a few minutes at Dr. N——’s, and very pleasantly. 
Saw a picture there, painted on glass, ting Galen's 
conversion, which sent an awe thrill through my soul.— 
It is well known, Galen was a physician, and in earlier life 
an atheist pi di s him as having walked out 
into a small, craggy tract, where frowning woods and mighty 
masses of rock overhang a between two mountains. 
In this deep solitude he sa buman skeleton and stands 
over it with his arms folded upon his breast, and such intens- 
ity of emotion charactered upon his countenance, as is utterly 
indescribable. The hips quiver. Think of the certainty of a 
great First Cause, u rushing upon a man of 
genius, and in that place! A of the softest and bluest 
heaven is discerned away th the passage, well harmon- 
izing with the miracle of mercy. 

y gradual desultory rambling, as I trace down the banks 
and bank-woeds even to Fri h—a place not unknown 
to fame, though it may be fo son ings me the rest of my 
way home before sunset, unfatigued, and the charm of Na- 
TURE still warm on my heart. A warm supper, too, looks 











to roll up and diffuse itself so beautifully ; || milion, are hovering i 
ing the confined 


promising. I am rather impatient to see the grateful liquid 


I remember the fine || erinkle from that vessel by the fire. 


After tea.—Some delicate clouds, suffused with ver- 
in tho West. As the sun descends, their 

glories become too rich for language to paint, and the wide 
smooth stream receives them between the green of the shores. 
They glow in softened beauty. Myviads of blooms or bios- 
soms, interwoven by the hand of ven, not merely over- 
the surface, but descend and mingle with the e t. 

the deeps emulating the magnificence of the upper sphere? 

I am compelled to go forth upon the bank. As I gaze, 
how rapidly the living glories fade! They tinge the waters 
faintly, more faintly, and, retiring beyond their throne of va- 
pors, keep their parent fountain in view. One little earth- 
loving beam, unwilling to leave a scene #0 fair, dies in look- 
ing a last farewell—image of earthly bliss, beautiful, evanes- 
cent, momentary. But there is a6 beyond the clouds— 


a never to be ! 
he sun a to have set—but I was mis 
only sunk behind that massy column of vapors wh 
along the horizon. vapors are now lifting themselves, 


and the sun is looking out beneath them. Oh see that tinge 
of the softest purple, irradiating yonder mountain eminence 
eastward! A few sheep, moving among the crimson bushes, 
seem more awake to the illumination than many of the bipeds 
who od invited to the = bt abe tame is nerd 
and serene; still, ra long 
Farface of the hill-side appens to bo Oriel the same 
time, their fluid suffusion may rival the immateriality of o 
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disembodied spirit. But the glow is too rich—too exquisite- 
ly beautiful—to last. Even while I faintly pencil its beauty, 
it travels up the steep, and begins to fade off from the summit. 

Was it a wild folly? If not a crime te be punished by the 
judges, assuredly it was an inconsiderate daring, unless the 
object in view may render the action less inexcusable. It 
was at this moment—the very instant the upper edge of the 
sun became invisible—a wight on the ri There 

i sobriety in his countenance, 
that you would have been quite unsuspicious of any such im- 
prudence. The face of the sky was not more grave than his. 

The sup had set below, but the light still illumined the 
eastern p- A sudden desire—an instantaneous impulse 
—seized this sober wight to ascend the hill immedi rising 
from the water, and to make the sun rise as it was mee 
The conception no soover entered his vacant peri 
filled it, than——away full speed! 

Now the hill which this mountain-climber had to ascen@ 
was more than a quarter of a mile high and sufficiently steep; 
and by the time he had astained the summit, and only just 
accomplished his purpose, his breath came short and difficult, 
his limbs lost all their vigor and power of locomotion, and 
down be dropped on the grass, perfectly —— of enjoy- 
ing the fruit of his ambition. There he lay a long time pant- 
ing. Respiration gradually became easier, but he rose and 
moved with a very unconfirmed step: the effort had been too 
violent and unwonted, and his lungs had inhaled so much air 
in so short a time, that the injurious effects were felt ggach 
longer than he anticipated. 

No one, says the adage, is at all times wise. In addition 

to the preceding illustration, I subjoin another—a fact which 
ha in the garden of the friend who related it to me. 
_ Two hawks were hevering high in air. One of them, see- 
ing @ white weasel in the garden below, swiftly came down, 
caught him up, and reascended on high. The animal, mean- 
time, in the strong talons of the hawk, felt rather ill 
at ease, even amid his Mongolfier excursion; but, being un- 
employed, he determined to amuse himself as much as his 
situation itted: so reaching around and applying his 
mouth u the feathers, he gently and skillfally opened a 
vein in the hawk’s neck, and deliciously drew out her heart's 
blood. Growing weaker and weaker, the hawk came softly 
to the earth in death, The weasel disengaged himself from 
her talons, and ran off, safe and refreshed, to his hole. 

In the same garden rose a pointed stake seven or eight feet 
from the ground, and on the top of it sat a sparrow singing. 
The remaining hawk, it may be in endeavoring to ascertain 
the success of his mate, perceived her, and darted down the 
sky to bear off the little songstress ; but in the moment when 
he imagined he was arresting her with death, she slipped 
from the stake, and the murderer remained transfixed upon 
the sharp point. Such were the fates of the two buzzards. 

I stand on the summit of Clement's Hill—that very emi- 
nence which my ambitious mountain-climber ascended. How 
grateful the breeze! The soft obscurities of twilight steal 


over the world. The West yet retains the glories of sunset, | 


resembling the works of Genius after its departure. 

The Merrimac forms in its meanderings the waving line of 
beauty. The foliage of the shores is more darkly imaged in 
its narrowed stream. 

Hills, valleys, woods and town are now melted into one un- 
distinguishable duskiness. A few stars wemble through the 
bluer sky ; how near they seem ! 

The commencing lines of the Battle of Talavera are very 
descriptive of the present moment: 

*'T was night; from every moustain-head 

The sunny smile of heaven had fled, 

And evening over bill and dale 

Dropped with the dew her shadowy veil.’ 
I sit down on @ stump, gaze toward the East, and, as ‘ fore- 
boding ts and dreams ariso,’ see the crimson moon lift 
herself above the woods of Bradford. She momently grows. 
Is it a mighty firef—an unformed sphere of flame? or may 
it not be some demon's burning looking over the horizon 
and denouncing we to the children of men? Forgive, fair 
wanderer of heaven, the ungrateful supposition. You now 
hang high above the woods, and your silver loveliness is re- 
stored. The world brightens at your smile. 

As I look toward the ruins of my native home, how many 
vivid associations arise! A tful mind cannot avoid 
being amazed at the reawakening of its own ideas. So strong 
is the power of association, that few things, whether mighty 
or diminutive, fail to revive these images from oblivion. Let 
the south wind blow softly; let the north-east, wildly sweep- 
ing over the ocean, bear forms of malice on its wings ; let the 
atmosphere grow black with storms, and impress its shadows 
upon creation; let the dawn irradiate the dewy earth, the 
misty mountain, the kindling firmament; let a mote glitter in 
the ware epemur| glow on a fly’s helmet; let a 
Pa jam in the river, or a drop of water fall heaviiy into a 

an empty room; let the hues of fluid light wander 

over the enlarging well of a soap-bubble—a view, like many 
other bubbles of life, of inimitable beauty; let a bird-note of 
magic wildness, mingled with the fragrance of Autumn, come 
to our car¢ let these things, and myriads innumerable 

more, meet our senses, and instantly they conjure their 
shadowy mates, their twin sisters and brothers, from the land 
of Heace the advantage of having a full house 
of these friends, ready to wake at a moment's 
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warning ; and hence the double advantage of having agreea- 
ble obj mind. 


among the trees. 
Above the Buttonwoods I am met by my friend S—— and 


a stranger, who accompany me home. 
Here close the pencil-marks of my Dax sy tuz Merart- 
mac. And now, ‘my native banks, good night!’ 





From Dugald Moore’s Poems. 

THE DEATH OF CLAPPERTON. 
An Afric’s sunset ;—and he lay 

Upon his sandy bed, ip 
While the broad, sinking star of day 

Heme heh capa 
The desert, it shade or sound, 
Stretched like eternity around. 
Moen Ane oe 


On 3 
Nought but oll ond visse ing sky 
i 


Smote orn his fevered 


breast, 
To that proud isle amid the blue, 
Bright billows of the west— 
That land where passed youth’s hours of glee, 
Like music o’er a summer sea. 
He saw ber thousand hills again— 
Their pi summits steep, 
Amid the sky's unbounded plain ; 
Ele caw that Sabbath cleep 
Which hangs so sweetly o'er each glen 
Where wander Scotland's freeborn men. 


He saw the lone and broomy braes ; 
The black-bird’s cheerful strain, 
Which cheered him in his boyhood days, 

Crept to his soul again! 
He turned and gazed o'er Afric’s sky 
The vulture only made reply. 


. 7 o * 7 
The fiery sun went down ; the sand 
Darkened beneath the foot 
Of midnight.—In a stranger land 
That generous heart grew mute; 
And oh! will dim Oblivion spread 
Her pall of silence o'er his head ! 
No! honest tongues will speak thy praise 
In hall and cottage hearth, 
For thou hast shed another blaze 
O’er thy fair land of birth; 
Though Death has hushed the million’s shout, 
He bas not struck thy candle out. 


——_—____— = 


For the New-Yorker. 
ANTHROPOLOGY.—NO. II. 

Mr first Essay on this important science ended with a 
Sel SR at 
will not it to s is i 
cative of a very common > See we S coh be 
what is a Pronoun but something which stands in the 
of a Noun, to keep the idea of the Noun constantly in view ? 





Your readers who are reasonably well acquainted with man-|| A 


kind must often meet with persons who are manifestly Pro- 
nouns—those who have no opinions of their own, but who al- 
ways retail the views of some Noun. Too indolent or too ig- 
norant to examine any subject for themselves, they desist from 
all conversation on any topic of discourse till they have the 


sentiments of some oracle, who no sooner gives know 
what are his ideas, than they become immediat 
wise, and, with the of great palm off 


upon their hearers ideas as the result of their own re- 
flections. 

I have in my mind's an acquaintance of this descrip- 
tion, with whom I am nota litle amused. Never by 
any chance have I known him to hazard a word on any sub- 
ject till he has had an interview with his Noun, Once I re- 
cellect him to have been placed in a very awkward predica- 
ment (like a Pronoun out of place in a sentence) in conse- 
quence of a change of opinion on the part of the Noun whom 
he represented—for the Pronoun did not know what to 
do or to say when he found himself placed in the embarrass- 
ing dilemma. Fancying himself a Demonstrative, he was, by 
the unlooked-for presence of his Noun, soon reduced to an In- 
definite Pronoun, and was forced to acknowledge that he had, 
some how or other, fallen into a mistake. These Pronouns 
are often seen where there are collections of paintings and 
See ee, ols ee found at 
@ certain receptacie of vare productious in y-street. 

The next part of speech in order is the Verb; end this, 
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ful discovery. I 

Broadway, which shall be nameless, and - 

to explain my views to some very beautiful pon genre wo 

of them wore cltting together} end eno these, ' 

me, asked under what of speech she was to be 

I had listened to the si tones of her sweet voice for some 

time i , and had no doubt she was an abstract Noun 
so I declared herto be. “How!” said she; “an ab- 

stract Noun! Why am I not a Verb?” “ Because,” said 

[, “no one has ever 


could have done justice to the expression which 
her brilliant eye; nor could his colors have dared the attempt 
to portray the modest blush which in a moment suffused her 
intelligent countenance when I assured her that, though she 
was now in the nominative case, she need not fear that 
would remain so: fate had decreed that she 
i ive. The value of this science 
trust, be admitted when I assure your readers that, 
after this, I saw the lady’s marriage announced in 


rs. 
ut I must not extend this number to too great a 
because it is not best, when considering a new science, 
vance with too great ity. My next will 
Participle and Adverb. will then remain the 
sition, ion and Conj ne i 
i i i the science le 
end this preliminary view new Anthrepology 
——_——S— 
For the New-Yerker. 
THE LOST PLEIAD. 
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T 
is first mentioned in the 
con 


This book is of great an y : 
Pleiades had a name, and was a object in 
heavens. It is known that, by com starry firma- 


stars are missing from the heavens, and have been so for cem- 
turies. Whether they will ever 
absentees have burnt out, i 
to them by hate Mahon, ox quae to Ightss @ © Oe 
parts of the great empyrean, cannot be known. Whether 
not have traveled away into , and, after a revelu- 
tionary lastration, will retura and take their station, is alile 
unknown ; or whether a veil is thrown over their disc by Him 
who ‘sealeth up the stars,” we know not. They are invisible 
to mortal eyes now. For more than eighteen 
Lost Pleied has been celebrased, Now suse Naas Se 
peared in the galaxy, or milky way, afterward diss 
panes we ented of all the heavenly lights, which 
a so much attention as the departure of this one 
of the seven stars. Ovid was born forty-three years before 
Christ. This Italian poet speaks of it: “Que septem— 
sex.”—Those which were seven are now six. The change- 
less state of society in the East, until lately, would seem to 
have enabled the shepherds on the plains and mountains of 
Judea, in their grave nightly observations of the heavens, to 
mark the hour when the bright warder left her sphere. The 
fact seems admitted, although the time of its occurrence 
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unknown, 





182 
7 before 
iod flourished in the of Homer, 907 years 
Cae eer tet Saeted cod Homer, are among 
the most ancient known to the world. Hesiod speaks of the 


Oceanides, daughters of Oceanus, to whom 
pooner ey oye Bon sailors from storms and dan- 










































Celeyone, 

Electra, Tageta, Sterope, and Celeno, After they 
were placed in the heavens, where they formed a constella- 
tion called Piciades. Six of these daughters were es 
to distinguished heroes, who were apotheosized, or deified, as 
was then common to such men. Merope married Silphus, 
son of Eolus, a mortal; and she was changed into a 
constellation after deach, the star of Merope looked more dim 
and obscure than the rest;—the poets said it was for that 
many Merope has at last disappeared. She is the Lost 

lei 

One who writes beautiful poctry in our own pay has 
given his version of this wonderful event in nature, in the 
most pleasing manner, in the following short poetical effusion, 
te introduce which the foregoing remarks were penned. Its 
mythological structure is his own: 

THE LOST PLEIAD. 
THERE were seven sisters; and each wore 
A starry crown, as, hand in hand, 
By Hesper woke, they led the Hours, 
—The minstrels of his virgin band. 


And Love would come at eve, as they 
Were met, their vesper hymn to sing, 
And linger till it ceased, with eye 
Of raptured gaze, and folded wing. 


For ne'er on earth, in air, were heard 
More thrilling tones than, to the lyre 
Of heaven tuned, rose nightly from 
The lips of that young virgin choir. 
But they were coy, cr seeming coy, 
Those minstrels of the twilight hour— 
Nuas of the sky, as cold and shy 
As blossoms of the woodland bower. 


*T was eve, and Hesper came to wake 
His starry troop, but wept ; for one— 

The brightest, fairest of the group, 
Where all were bright and fair—was gone! | 


They found within her bower the harp 
To which was tuned her vesper hymn ;— 
The star-gems of her coronet ; 
And one was with a tear-drop dim. 
They told how Love had at the gate 
Of twilight lingered, long before 
The daylight set; but he was gone, 
And she, the lost one, seen no more. 
George Hill's Poems. 


THE NEW-YORKER 


‘Silence that dreadful bell.’ He delivered this, 


every c 
Lieutenant, and was therefore surprised that HE should be 
‘forgot,’ I therefore entertain no doubt that Kean’s first im- 
pression was as correct as it was beautiful. 

His third act was a bitter pill for a sensitive audience ; they 
felt every tug at his heart-strings, and many shed with him 
drop for drop from their glistening eyes. When summing 
up his demerits “ Haply, if I'm black ; 

And have not those soft parts of conversation 
That chamberers have ;—Or, for I am declined 
Into the vale of years ;—yet that's not much ;— 
“ She's gone; I am abused; and my relief 
Must be—to loath her.” 
he stood with his left arm across his breast, his right hand 
brushing away the tears that fell upon his sleeve—he could 
not look upon them—the soldier's pride sent a mantling blush 
into his cheek. The great achievement of the act, and I am 
rather disposed to say of play, was his calm, pa- 
thetic, soul-touch “Oh farewell! 


Farewell, ing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear fife, 

j The royal : and allq 
Pride, pomp, and circumstanc > war! 


The immortal Jove's clamors coupterfsit, 
Farewell! Othello's 68eupaticn's gone.” 
I never thought the raging yell about the toad, &c., and 
| the catching Iago by the throat, with heaps of unearthly im- 
| precations, of much use to the actor; Kean was obliged to go 
| through with it because ‘tis so ‘ writ down,’ but it only tends 
to show the power of Othello’s lungs, and the strength of his 
| sinews; I bequeath it to all ranters, present and to come, but 
| I entertain a sincere hope that no truly classical aspirant will 
| attempt a clap-trap with two of the most revolting seniences 
| that Shakspeare ever penned. In the fourth act. the reading 
of the letter brought by Ludovico from the senate was great 
| and impressive; interlarding each phrase with some bitter 
' remark to the trembling, spirit-shattered Desdemona, Kean 
appeared to feel that he was a fallen man, his knees tottered 
| —his articulation became thick—I grieved for the victim of 


And Oh you dove’ read whose rude throats 


|| domestic trouble and public degradation. The chamber scene 


| was full of beauty and refinement—the solijoauy before the 
| catastro;she, sublime and overwhelming, and the greatest evi- 
} dence of his triumph was the death-like silence with which 
| the entire audience listened to the last lines. The stab caused 
| a shght shudder, which was increased by his falling flat upon 
| his back, a trick, by the bye, which few actors oe heats 

| Fora long time he was ill-fitted with an Iago; Pope was 
| too old—Bengough incapable—Maywood very so-so. Ulti- 






























From the Spirit of the Times. 


MORE OF EDMUND KEAN. 


of the first magnitude—the sun of a circle, dispensing | 
to its satellites and vivid heat to its worshippers. Min- | 
ike, Kean sprung upon the world in full growth, armed | 
ied for the fiercest encounter, strangling criticism, H 
ing the gauntlet of defiance at the very tecth of the | 
cynic. The school-boy and the apprentice no longer imitated | 
the hollow voice of declining Kemble; they found music in | 
Kean’s harshest notes, grace in the rather too frequent stamp 
of his foot—but who could imitite the scathing fire of his eye, | 
the pathos breathed from his ‘heart of hearts,’ the thrilling 
picture of a tottering mind, or the withering scorn of contu- 
melious hate 7 man ever saw Kean in Othello—he saw 
Othello in Kean! He placed us in Venice and inC 
the Rialto of the one, on the vemparte of the ether—Latore 0 
stood the Moor, with the feelings Shaks infused, cram- 
med full with passions the most noble and refined, unsuspect- 
ing. nay confiding—an uuresisting victim to the machination 
the ‘demi-devil’ Iago. roe gta has been some years 
in America, was Kean’s original Roderigo, Mrs. Bartley, 
Desdemona, Mrs. Glover, Emilia, and an a: for Cassio 
in Mr. Holland, the walking gentleman of the theatre. I 
have never been sati with any actor’s delivery of the ad- 
dress to the senate; they all try to make it very fine, and 
very eloquent, and seem desirous of following Demosthenes 
or Cicero, instead of assuming the bold blunt soldier, for as 
he says of himself, “ Rude am 1 in speech, 
And little blessed with the set phrase of peace ; 
For since these arms of mine had seven years’ pith, 
Till now some nine moons wasted, they have ua'd 
Their dearest action in the tented ; 
ae of this great world canI 
thap pertains to broil and 


BEIGE 


I do not say that he should be brusque and overbearing as 
the Sforzas of Milan, but it always annoys me to see Othello 
turn special . In the scene at the gate, where he dis- 
covers drunk, he was majestic in the extreme, but 
Kean altered two points which he made the first season, and 














I am inclined to think, for the worse. Choking with rage, 














| mately James Wallack, our present manager of the National, 


|, was cast for the part, which he enacted to the perfect satis- 

THE LONDON STAGE TWENTY YEARS AGO....No. Til. |, faction of the public and the Drury Lane committee. He re- 

| tained possession of the character for upwards of ten years, | 
The electric genius of Kean streamed not as a meteor | aod was upon all occasions considered by Kean a safe and 

through the dramatic firmament—it became a planet, fixed || valuable supporter, playing Richmond, Macduff, Wilford, 


Faulconbridge, &c , to the chief impersonations of the great 
master. 
The unparalleled hit which Kean had made on the Lundon 
s gave some little extra occupation at the county post- 
offices; every in the three kingdoms, from the di-' 
| rector of a three hundred pound theatre to the half-starved 
| head stroller of a thirty barn, wrote to Kean, proposing 
j terms. Some offered him Walf of the gross reecips, others 
two-thirds—one manager proposed to give him the gross re- 
ceipts for six nights if he would play two nights gratis. The 
most remarkable arrangement was with the Cheltenham man- 
ager, who likewise rented the theatre at Gloucester, eight | 
miles distant, by which it was stipalated he should perform in | 
the morning at the former place, and in the evening at the, 
latter; this he actually did during an entire week. Kean| 
felt a great veneration for the plays of Massinger, and select- 
ed one author’s brilliant uctions, ‘ Riches, or Wife 
and B .’ for his benefit. is performance of Luke, in 
this masterly drama, added fresh laurels to his wreath; the 
transition from poverty, and dependence, gnd servitude, to 
wealth, and power, and domination, was a magnificent 
traiture of emanci villany; the habiliments, as well as 
the attributes of groveling slave, fell from him, and re- 
vealed a new-born demon, precocious and adult! Luke is 
the most black-hearted villain in the whole range of the drama; 
he is too bad to contemplate; the essence of his nature must 
have been boiled in a caldron of vice, distilled in an alembic 
of evil ions, and filtered through the cri 
hearts of nature's outcasts; on this account the play is seldom 
performed. Revolting as it is, 1 can tolerate it for the sake 
of the gorgeous soliloquy delivered by Luke on his accession 
to his brother’s gold. What a torrent of eloquenee! I could 








almost have fancied I saw the ‘ shining ingots’ and the ‘ glit- 
tering gems,’ or heard the clanking of the ‘ massy coins.’ 

At this benefit Kean became substantially convinced of his 
success—it netted two thousand pounds. Many gentlemen 
sent him ten or twenty guineas for a single ticket; snuff-boxes 








and straining to his utmost, be desired those about him to 





| was courted by the rich‘and talented, he found himself upon 

as lofty an eminence ag was ever occupied by any actor; he 
may have been dazzled ees rer but his ambition waned 
not. Deeply infatuated his profession, he always spoke 
of it in terms of technicality; he never mentioned Othello or 
Glo’ster, but would talk of playing ‘ The Hunchback,’ or 
‘The Moor,’ and after adverting to himself, he would say, 
‘ Roscius play this orthat—it is beneath him.’ This 
little piece of vanity he did not adopt until John Kemble had 
retired from the stage. 


Treatricat Anecpotr.—A most laughable has 
been related to us which occurred in one of the Western 
Theatres during the ement of Ellen Tree, and which 

easily an audience may be restored to good humor 


a hit of a favorite actor. The was ‘As You 
Like Ik.’ Theperibrmer who enacted e Frederick, hav- 
ing been detained by indispesition from rehearsal, had taken 





|| an idea inte his head that after he had attended the wrestling 


|| scene, he had done all that was required of him, or in other 
| words, that he had fivished bis part. He acsordingly dofled 
his ducal robes, and quietly his seat in the green-room. 
He was scarcely seated when the call-boy bawled out ‘ Duke 
|| Frederick!’ His dukeship started up in utter amazement, and 
| ran down to the prompter, of whom he soon learnt the hor- 
| rible truth that the stage was waiting for him! The cue 
| was given—‘ Look, here comes the Duke”—but the Duke 
|| caiugnot—*‘ with eyes full of anger,” continued Rosalind— 
— stood the Duke at the wing, clasping his hands, and 
his eyes looking ‘more in sorrow than anger. What was to 
be done ?—** Look here comes the Duke,’ repeated Rosalind, 
but all in vain, they looked and looked, but no Duke made 
his appearance, and the ladies retired from the stage. The 
curtain dropped amidst a shower of hisses. The manager. 
| was sent for—his grace the Duke was full of apologies—the’ 
fair Rosalind was full of mortification—the manager was full 
of fury and perplexity, and the audience was full of ill-humor. 
It was clear the play could not go on without the banishment 
of Rosalind—it was equally clear that to raise the curtain for 
the few lines that remained of the scene to be spoken, and 
then to drop it again, (as needs must be done to afford Ro- 
salind time to dress in boy's clothes for her journey to Arden) 
would appear ridiculous, and cause renewed expressions of dis- 
approbation. ‘I have it,” at length suid the manager, who 
is also a favorite actor, ** you, Rosalind, must be banished, J 
will banish you. Here, prompter, ring the bell.” Enter be- 
fore the curtain—*‘ Ladies and gentiemen—extremely sorry, 
etc., etc.—misconception of the gentleman who plays the 
Duke—indisposition, etc.—usual indulgence, etc.—hope you 
will overlook the blunder, etc.—and, as the play cannot pro- 
ceed without the banishment of Rosalind from the court, 
which banishment should have been decreed by the Duke be- 
fore he abdicated, [laughter J with your permission I will take 
upon myself to pronounce sentence upon her immediately, 
[loud laughter] so that when the curtain rises for the second 
act, just imagine Rosalind banished.” This speech was re- 
ceived with reiterated applause and laughter, and the play 
proceeded. Spirit of the Times. 


Tue Far West.—Capt. Bonneville, in bis travels beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, thus describes a region beyond the 
Eutaw Mountains, the southern extremity of the Rocky 
| Mountains, near the Salt Lake, named Lake Bonneville: 
| “On the 10th of November, Captain Bonneville visited a 

place in the neighborhood which is quite a region of curios:- 
ties. An area of about half a mile sqoare presents a level 
surface of white clay, or fullers’ earth, perfectly spotless, re- 
| sembling a great slab of Persian marble, or sheet of dazzling 
jsnow. The effect is strikingly beautiful at all times; in sum- 
| mer, when it is surrounded with verdure, or in autumn, when 
| it contrasts its bright immaculate surface with the withered 
. Seen from a distant eminence, it then shines like a 

mirror set in the brown landscape. Around this plain are 
clustered numerous springs of various sizes and temperature. 
One of them, of scalding heat, boils furious and incessantly, | 
rising to the hight of two or three feet. In another place, * 
there is an in the earth from which rushes a column 
of steam that forms a ualcloud. The ground for some 
distance around sounds hollow, and startles the solitary tra 
per. as he hears the tramp of his horse giving the sound of a 
muffled drum. He p'c.ues to himself a mysterious gulf be- 
neath, a place of hidden fires, and gazes around him with 
sensitive awe and uneasiness. 

“The most noted curiosity, however, of this singular re- 
gion, is the ‘ Beer Spring,’ of which trappers give wonderful 
accounts. They are said to turn aside from their route 
through the country to drink of its waters, with as much ea- 
gerness as the A secks some famous well in the desert. 
Capt. Bonneville describes it as having the taste of beet, His 
men drank it with avidity and in copious draughts. Teaid 
not appear to him to 


8 any medical propertify OF to 

| produce any peculiar ts. ‘The Indians, however, d 

| to taste it, and endeavored to dissuade the white men from 

doing so. We have heard this also called the ‘ Soda Spring,’ 

and described as segs 7 iron and sul a = is probable 

that it possesses some o roperties of the Ballston water.’ 
dive: Natchez Free Trader. 











and jewelry were beaped upon him iy profus.on, bis society 


A Frienp is to a friend sun and sun-floweggat once: he 
attracts and is attracted, 
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Literature and its Appliances.—The rapid growth of Amer- 
ican Literature may well excite the lively admiration of the 
philosophical world. Within thirty years from it# frst distinct 
and recognized existence, it has vindicated its claim to the re- 
spect of Europe and the esteem of our own countrymen. It has 
given to the civilized world contributions to History, Metaphy- 
sics, Po Natural Science, Poetry and Romance, which 
justly rank next to the best if not with the best which have 
elsewhere appeared. In Elementary treatises, it kagws 
superior. In Periodical issues, it exceeds i tity that 
all countries beside, while the quality, as a =. can hardly 
be deemed inferior to that of other lands, though a few splen- 
did instances of superiority on the other side may be freely 
admitted. Our authors are now known and honored wherever 
the English Language is spoken; many of them are trans- 
lated into French and German as fast as their volumes ap- 
pear, as well as published in England simultaneously with 
their appearance in this country, and some of their works 
attain the lofty honor of being stolen by British authors and 
palmed off as their own. Whole volumes are in this manner 
appropriated ; but the plagiarism is not confined to volumes. 
We receive several periodicals which are made up in good 
proportion of stealings from their American cotemporaries, 
and Which seem to rely for their merit chiefly on the product 
of this species of Corsairism. 


EDITORIAL—POLITICAL. 


employing larger capital, a wider combination of commercial 
and literary alent, and greater efforts to extend the book- 
trade of New-York the country. All such matters 
may be left to the pro s of individual enterprise, and the 
out. But there are objects connected with of 
literature in which the interest and the energies of our whole 
community should be engaged. We want a great Natidnal 
Library in this City—one which shall far surpass in extent 
and completeness any which now exists on this continent.— 
We want one which shall make New-York naturally and al- 
most necessarily the resort of all who are engaged in thepro- 
duction of works of research or abiding value—a Library 
which shall proffer its invaluable treasures to the use of all 

rary men without distinction and without charge Of such 
a great National Library, gorresponding to that of the British 
Museum, we hope to see at !east the foundation laid ere the 
lapse of many years. 

This will form one strong attraction to the devotees of Lit- 
|erature, tending to render y the focus of authorship 
jand of publication; but we need many offers to win hither 
| those of literary metely. What is the Society of New- 
York, viewed in lation to Lit@fature? Was ever the 


| avail himself of the literary advantages which our City af- 
| fords? In fact, do men of leisure and fortune resort to ou 
American cities to spend their winters on any account? Why 





should they not, when the practice is uriversal through Eu- 


first man beard of who spent a winter among us, mainly to | Middlesex 





service—combinations of ripe scholars and profound thinkers 
to give Lectures interchangeably on their own account—with 
a wider and more fearless range of topics than is now at- 


—We have thus desultorily hinted at some of the advan- 
tages which should be improved to render our City the Lit- 
erary Emporium of America. It can be readily accomplished, 
if the means are but put in requisition ; and the attainment of 
that end, we need not urge. even as a mere pecuniary enter- 
prise, would far outweigh its cost. To the intelligent, the in- 
fiuential, the affluent, we earnestly commend its consideration. 

SS 

Coxxecticut.—A State Convention of the opponents of 

the present General Administration assembled at Hartford on 
| the 15th instant, to appoint Delegates to a National Conven- 
tion for the nomination of a Presidential candidate. Hon. 
} Neyes Barber was President of the Convention. The follow- 
|| ing gentlemen were appointed Delegates. They are under- 


! stood to be in favor of Mr. Clay. 


| Counties. Delegates. Substitutes. 
|| Fairfield ...|.Charles Hawley.......\(. Reuben Booth, 
| Hartford. ..|.Charles Davis ........||.George Piummer, 


| Litchfield ..|.E. C. Bacon.....+++++|sTheodore Hinsdale, 
. |» Ebenezer Jackson ..... |. Amos Sheffield, 
New Haven. |. William W. Boardman.'.Henry T. Huggins, 
New London'.Charles W. Rockwell ..'|.Charles H. Phelps, 
Tolland ... .Charles S. Peters .....,. Eleazer Pomeroy, 
Windham ../.Joseph S. Gladding.... ||. Daniel P. Tyler. 


| Gen. Dennis Kimberly of New-Haven, Opp., elected by the 


The noiseless growth of American Literature, in entire in- |rope, and London and Paris owe half their greatness to it? | last Legislature U. S. Senator to fill the place of Hon. John 
dependence of governmental aid, save in the establishment || Why, indeed, but because our cities present nu attractions ? | M. Niles, has resigned on account of ill health. The Legis- 
and endowment of Education, has given rise to a very gene- |) and New-York especially is hardly remembered by the trav- | jature designated last Thursday to fill the vacancy. Several 
ral misconceptien of its importance as a public interest ; and i eler who passes through it as affording any intellectual re- | leading Whigs are proposed for the station: the most prom- 
it is to this point that we propose to direct a few remarks.— |) sources? This must be reformed altogether. Were our City inent are Roger M. Sherman and Thaddeus Betts, formerly 
We estimate that there is now invested in the printing and /}as abundant in the treasures of Literature and the Arts as Lieutenant Governor. It was thought that the later would 


publication of books and periodicals in this country, and in tl Paris now is, thousands would be induced to make her a wine | 
the various manufactures immediately dependent upon book- | tet residence tor the sake of enjoying them. The appetite | 


making, a capital of not less than ten millions of dollars, and 
that the annual product of the business cannot fall in value 
below that sum. The distresses and embarrassments of the 
last two years have kept the business nearly stationary since 
the close of 1836; but this is a most unnatural condition of 
things, and cannot possibly exist a year longer. We may at 
least calculate with confidence on a steady and certain in- 
crease of business so great as to double its amount within 
every twenty years, and probably in ten. We believe the 
amount of books required by the growing and more widely 
diffused taste for reading in this country will by 1850 alone 
exceed the value of ten millions of dollars per annum. 

Here is an element of extensive and productive business 
which does not seem to have at all provoked the nvalry of 
our large cities. We are striving to get ahead of each other 
in Steamships, in Canals, in Railroads—in the means of pen- 
etrating the interior, and of communicating with Europe— 
but scarcely at all in the securing of this important element 
of wealth and prosperity. Yet the book-trade is one which 
more than any other requires and tends to centralization—of 
which the bulk can be done in one city far cheaper and more 
advantageously than in three or four. The republication of 
books originating abroad can be carried on in one city for 
about one-half the expense which must be incurred if Boston 
and Philadelphia, Charleston and New-Orleans, were each to 
reprint such European books as they might fancy for the sup- 
ply of their own vicinity, without regard to each other. In 
fact, the publishing business is one which must and will 
eventually centre somewhere. It cannot be permanently dis- 
tributed between even the three principal cities of the Union. 

We esteem it an object every way worthy the ambition and 
the enterprize of New-York to become the Literary Emporium 
of the Union—not in the fantastic and shadowy sense in 
which the title has heretofore been applied by turns to Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, but the real, substantial head-quarters 
of Américan Literature. It is worthy the earnest attention 
of her capitalists, ber merchants, and her property-holders. 
Let it be once established and understood that she has so be- 
come the emporium of publishing and priating—the soul of 
the intellectual system—and her business, resources and pros- 
perity will have been largely and permanently augmented. 

We will not speak of the mere business arrangements by 


for such enjoyment would ‘ grow by what it fed on,’ and the 
very assemblage of the admirers of intellectual creations 
| would tend to establish her what she had at first feebly striven 
to become—the intellectual metropolis of the Union. 


| Within a few years past, Public Popular Lectures have 
| become an element of the intellectual manifestations of the 
| day. Combining most happily instruction for the knowledge- 
| seeking with entertainment for those who look mainly to the 
| gratification of the hour—allowing the widest range of topic 
jand of intellectual display—unlocking the treasures of Phi-| 
| losophy, of Natural and Moral Science, of History, and of 
| Poetry, to the volatile and the unlearned alike with the ix- 
| quirer and the student—gilding all with the graces of Oratory, | 
| the gentle excitement of a public assemblage, and the gratili- 
| cation of a rational curiosity in regard to many who appear 
}as Lecturers—we can hardly be mistaken in our conviction | 
that Public Lectureé are destined to become a far more | 
prominent and important feature of the intellectual develop- | 
ment of the age than their present condition would seem to} 
give any idea of. They will yet powerfully influence the 
eharacter of our people, entering into the habitual conversa- | 
tion of society and the thoughts of solitude. They will aid 
to win the general mind from the eager pursuit of riches and 
of sensual enjoyments to a consciousness of higher capacities 
and a love of purer and more ennobling pleasures. They will 
yet restore to mankind the groves of Academus and the al- 
most celestial reveries of the ancient (should we nogway the 
only?) philosophers—the lofty master-spirits of the world’s 
fresh, uncorrupted manhood, with whom Reason was some- 
thing more than a safeguard against physical evils and Virtue 
a loftier aim than abstaining from the accessible gratifications 
of to-day to give a double zest and endurance to those of to- 
morrow. 


Public Lectures are destined to exercise a greater and 
more beneficent sway over the general mind than the deliber- 
ations of Senates and the ploddings of Universities, if their 
capacities are rightly improved. They will ere long form an 
attraction to the city in which they may be presented in the 
highest perfection. The present arrangement, or rather 
chaos, of two or three haphazard courses before as many vol- 
untary associations or by single adventurers during a winter, 
is beneath the public taste, infantile and crude as it is. We 





which this can be approximated—of the advantage of 


be chosen. 

Clark Bissell of Fairfield Co. Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Errors, has resigned on account of the inadequacy of the 
|salary. It is said that Mr. Sherman may be appointed to 
succeed him, should he not obtain the Senatorship. It is ex- 
| pected that Judge Huntingdon of New-London Co. will fol- 
| low the example set him by his associate. 

An election was held in New-London Co. for Sheriff on 
| Monday of last week, occasiened by the non-election of a 
| Sheriff at the State Election. Alexander Stewart (Adm.) 
| succeeded over Col. Baldwin (Opp.) by 3 or 400 majority. 
| At the State Election in March, he had but a few votes more 
' than his competitor. 

Pestescript te the Quarte Edition. 

The Election of United States Senator in Connecticut took 


| place on Thursday. The Hartford Courier of that day has 


the following Postscript: Half past 2, P. M. 
The House has just made choice of the Hon. THappgus 

Betts, of Norwalk, as U. S. Senator for six years, in place 

of Mr. Kimberly, resigned. The vote stood as follows: 
Thaddeus Betts, (Whig,).......seeeesceeees eens 103 
Roger M. Sherman, (Whig,)........e+++eeeeee0+ 12 
Ralph I. Ingersoll, (Adm.).+..eeeeeeeesceeeseee 87 
Chauncey F. Cleveland, (Adm.).....-.seeeseeeee I 


Blank ..esscccececccecceeecccenscccecscesees Eb 
Whole number of votes .. ++ s00s cesiesecs coee 20d 

The Senate will undoubtedly concur. 

Later.—The Senate have voted for U. S. Senator as fol- 
lows: Thaddeus Betts, Whig, 8)R. J. Ingersoll, Adm. 8 

R. M. Sherman, do. 5 (No choice.) 

It is thought that the Adm. party stand ready to unite with 
the friends of Sherman, nominate him in the Senate, carry 
him into the House and there elect him. We ‘ll see. 


Saturday, 9 o'clock, A. M. 
(> The Washington and Baltimore papers of this morn- 
ing are unexpectedly barren of news from the Virginia Elec- 
tion. We have only a letter from Fredericksburg, written 
just after the close of the Polls, giving a partial return from 
that (Spottsylvania) county, as follows: 
Congress....Slaughter, Whig....262 Banks, V. B...174 
Senate......Thornton, do.....-274 Garnett, do...167 
Delegate....Crutchfield, Cons....319 Holliday, do. - - 114 
This is the vote at Fredericksburg and the Court House. 
Two precincts not heard from. The polls would be kept 
open at the Court House. Crutchfield, Cons. is undoubtedly 
elected; Banks, Adm. and Thornton, W. probably so. 














ought to have the first talent of the country pressed into the 


Stafford County, it is stated, has reélected Fitzhugh, V. B- 
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a . 
Tannxssex.—Col. Joseph Powell, of Carter Co. hue been] Border Outrage.—The schooner Weeks of Oswego, on tinguish the fama Joss is less considerable, to say 


nominated by a meeting of the friends of the Administration || her passage from that port to Ogdensbargh via Brockville, 
in Washington Co. as their candidate in opposition to Hon. || U, C., was seized at the latter porto Friday last by the Col- 
William B. Carter in the Ist Congressional District, which || opial authorities and militia, dismantled and detained, on the 
nomination he has accepted. Maj. E. M. C. Morelock, of || ground of her having a small cannon on board, which she was 
Greene Co. has been announced before, but we judge, from || conveying'to Ogdensburgh! As soon as the outrage became 
there being no reference to him in the Jonesborough Sentinel, | known at Sackétt’s Harbor, Col. Worth, U. S. A., immedi- 
the Administration paper in that District, that he has with- | ately proceeded to Brockville in the U. S. Steamboat Oneida 
drawn. There was to have been a great barbecue given to | to demand restitution. Meantime, Col. Young, British com- 


Col. Polk at Jonesborough on Friday, (the 17th,) free to all 


The confidence with which the journals and letter-writers || 
of each party speak of the certainty of victory would be amu- 
sing if there were any novelty in it. The Whigs are calcu- | 
lating that if Mr. Kincaid, Adm. continues to run in Col. | 
Polk’s District, they will carry the whole Congressienal Del- 
egation! and that Gen. H. L. Turney will be thrown out by 
1,500! Their opponents are rather more modest, but scarcely 
less sanguine. 

Later.—Co!l. Graham has declined running against Hon. 
C. H. Williams, and Hon. William C. Dunlap (Adm.) is a 
candidate in his stead. 

Col. Polk was speaking at Knoxville at our last advices. 

City Offices.—Our new Mayor and Aldermen were sworn 
into office on Tuesday of last week, and the Common Coun- || 
cil organized by the election of Alderman Williams of the || 





derman Jarvis of the Board of Assistants. A few appoint- 
ments were then made; but the great bulk of them were laid 
over to Monday evening of this week, when the political guil- 
lotine was set to work with greater vigor and dexterity. We 
have only room to chronicle the results, leaving the circum- || 
stances to the imagination of the readers. 


Wadi Wend Peace Gf Miiet of Atdemees cad £6 ne alls: Bee SO ew tees he. 


mandant at Brockville, had demanded the release of the ves- 
sel, but the local authorities refused it. He instantly sent 








|word to Kingston and had two comy of regulars sent 

him; and the Weeks was, under their auspices, formally sur- 
jrendered to Col. Worth on his arrival. The affair has exci 
_much feeling and uneasiness. 








Samuel L. Gouverneur, Ex-Postmaster of this City, has 
been brought in debt to the Government in the sum of $26,-| 
|000 by the verdict of a jury of this City. The litigated ac- 
| counts covered a long pe La vast sum of money. The | 
|Government clai $1 ; Mr. Gouverneur claimed a | 
, balance due him. accounts were in great confusion ; and 
the Jury were bothere over 24 hou @B@ had to be re- 
[charged before they could agree on a verdict. Mr. G 
i edaimed a large sum in commissions for extra services in ne- 
| gociating loans (otherwise ‘ shinning’) to help the Depart- 


| He is able to pay the amount of the verdict, and will pay it, 
| or secure it in case he appeals. 

The Express Mail between New-Orleans and Nashville | 
was lately robbed of the New-Orleans package between Mur- 
freesboreugh and Nashville. Vigilant measures being prompt- 
ily taken, the robbery was traced to a young express rider 
| named William Gill, who was taken and induced to confess, 
| giving up the letters, with checks, bills of exchange, &c., 









| amounting to $120,000. He was then sent to jail to await | 
his trial in September. 
| The Frigate Constitution (‘ Old Ironsides’), Com. Alex. | 
| Claxton, sailed from this port on Sunday for Vera Cruz. 

Forged Drafts to a large amount were on Friday last 
jeashed at the United States Bank in Philadelphia. The | 
| forgery was speedily discovered, and High Constable Blaney || | 





| put upon the track of the swindler, whom he traced to the 











Old (Whig) Siow New (pte, ) Officers |! 

Removed Offices. Appoiated. 
——_ B. Blunt. |Corporation Attorney. .....|John McKeon. 
Philip W.Engs...-;)} $j. = $= = [ecccccee Francis Fickett, 
James H. Braine... Commissioners | ........ Joba M. Bradhurst, 
Zebedee Ring..... Of the = ¢_ wae seeee Alexaoder Stewart, 
Samuel Stevens Alms House. | ........)Nich’s Schureman, 
eamee .. eauteccauee ' . "4B onened John V. Greenfield. 
John Nuwhouse ...|Clerk of the Board of Ass’ts.| Edward 
James helly....... Sergeant at Arms do....... John Plume. 
Wn. B. Townsend. | Printer to Board of Aldermen}.............. 
Daniel Beecher... migeet Cengenaes Fins Weed James 8. Brownell. || 
Joba Hill ......... Do. Second — +eeee-|Charies Williams. 
B. A. Mereau.....-| Do. Jesse Foshay. 
M. 8. Thrasher Do. William H. Hooker. || 
Charles M.Holmes.| Do. -+-| William Hoffmire. 
Michael Smith.. ... Do. Sixth Ward +++-|Consi’ine Donohue 
John J.Williamson.| Do. Seveoth Ward......| Andrew Thompsoi. 
Charles H.Missing.| Do. Eighth Ward --| Stephen Harris. 
Thompson Northup} Do. Ninth Ward........ James W. Bush. 
Charles Baker Do. Tenth Ward 
Daniel Scott ...... Do, Eleveath Ward ... :| Wm. H.Waterbury. 
Abraham Pierce Do. Thirteenth Ward... Moses Bush. 
John Colvin....... Do. Fourteenth Ward .. James Fagan. 
+ se Riley ..... Do. Fifteenth Ward .... Henry Leake. 

Do. Sixteenth Ward....) Stephen Mead. 
Do Seventeenth Ward... | William Messerve. 


Besjem Hicks Superintendent of Roads . 


. John Meigs. 
Harris Scovell .... Publie Administrator .. + Elisha Morrill. 
Samuel D. Jackson. |Clerk to Comptroller....--- | Augustus J. Matsell. 
John Colvin....... of -++se---| Thos. K. Kellinger. 
Ebenezer Burrill . do. do. ..+++0e+ John P. Truesdale. 
Benjamin G.Welles Superintendent of -|\Caleb 8. Fordham. 
Alexander Edgar.. Collector oan: Revenne.. | Thomas Lio 
Heury G. Dunsell . City Inspector....-.-...-+-|WilliamA.Walters. 
George Lyde. .....'Assistant do.....++++++ss00+ Nicholas B. Lyon. 
— ‘Tallman. Counsel to Corporation... .. Peter A. — 





Jefferson Berrian .. Sepecietendes of Streets. .| William 
ant eer tor of Lamps, Gas, ke. Jonas C on. 
James Kip ... cool “\Dotkest Mester os coves coves John Baker. 
John Riker ....... Clerk to Sup't of Streets... - Samuel J. Poole. 
Linus W. Stevens . eeematen of & of AlmsHouse John Meyer. 
William Wilsen... Hospital Physician......... Alexander F.Vache. 
Henry B. Bolster .. |Superintend'tot Ps "tof fA pay |Henry Pollock. 
‘| perintendeat (ie G. Theals. 








Wa. R. Lowerre, . Assessments. 
Smith ... 
jam Smith .... —— of 
beee- nspectors of Pete 5 
Drake B. ey <7 Ys S weights aod Measures. Enoch Deas. Requarel 





We have selected uswally the more important removals and 
appointments as of public interest. Any quantity of Dock 
Masters, Day Police Officers, Clerks in the Comptroller's and 
other offices, Keepers of Public Buildings, Clerks in Markets, 
&c. &c. were also changed. The Joint Ballot finally ad- 
journed at a quarter past 3 o’clock on Tuesday morning to 5 

o'clock on Thursday. 

The new ‘ powers that be’ fulfilled one of their promises 
made before the Election by reducing a number of salaries of 
offices under their control, to an aggregate amount of $20,000 
per anaum, after making an addition of $1,000 to the Re- 


“Astor House in this City, where he caught him, recovered 
| the money, and had him snug in jail in Philadelphia on Sun, 
day evening. 

The Ohio Canal is doing a very large amount of business 
this season. Receipts at Cleveland on the 9th, $1,300. 
Daniel Harvey, a Narragansett Indian, bas been convicted 
| before the Supreme Court of Washington Co., Rhode-Island, | 
of the murder of Christopher Ross of the same tribe. The | 
murder was committed in a drunken frolic. Harvey is sen- 
tenced to be hung on the 9th of August. 


Hon. John Calhoon, a Member of the last Congress from 
Kentucky, has removed to St. Louis and resumed the prac- 
tice of the Law. 

Hon. R. H. Menefee, also a Member of the last Congress | 
from Kentucky, has declined a re-election, and removed to! 
Lexington in that State, intending to devote himself to pro- 
fessional pursuits. 

Hon. Stephen Prioleau, a Judge of one of the higher 
Courts in South Carolina, died at Pendleton in that State on 
the 16th inst. He had filled numerous legislative and judi- 
cial offices, and was universally respected aad esteemed. 


—______ 

City Fires.—A fire broke out in Willett-street in this city 
between 7 and 8 o’clock on Tuesday morning, which con- 
suined twe two-story houses and several sheds on that street, 
a rear building on Sheriff-street, and a number of stables oc- 
| cupied by about twenty cartmen. 

At the same time, three or four stables and a carpenter's 
shop, corner of Washington and Barrow sts., were dastroyed. 

At half past 10, same day, a large building occupied as o 
| grocery, corner of Orange and Broome streets, was burnt.— 
The church adjacent narrowly escaped destruction. 

The centre building of the House of Refuge and the wing 
near the Bloomingdale Road were totally destroyed by fire 
on Wednesday moning. No lives were lost. Two or three 





corder’s salary. This is the handsome thing. 







nothing of the insurance on the property, on the ground that 

the House of Refuge was about to be removed to a better lo- 

cation, where buildings are already prepared for it. 
LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The Liverpool packet ships Hibernia, Capt. Cobb, and 

England, Capt. Waite, arrived at this port on Thursday, hav- 
ing sailed respectively on the 22d and 24th ult. They bring 
down our London advices to the 23d and Paris the 21s:— 
each four days later than those by the Liverpool. The intel- 
of decided interest. 
Cotton hed a shade, and was dull. Only 600 
bales sold at Liverpool on the 23d. American 84 2 10d.— 
Wool had also declined. Grain had fallen decidedly. Amer- 
ican Securities were not materially affected. 

The Parliamentary struggle had resulted in a triumph of 
the Ministry, after a protracted and most animated debate, in 
which Lord John Russell especially distinguished himself,— 
The original question, it will be remembered, was on Lord 
John Russell's resolutions that the House approved the man- 
ner and spitit in which the Government of Ireland had been 
administered by the present Cabinet. This, being aimed at 





“| the resolution jnst adopted by the House of Lords raising a 


Committee to inquire into the administration of Justice in 
Ireland, was met by Sir Robert Peel with an amendment, im- 
porting that it was not expedient nor proper to bring the 
House of Commons in collision with the House of Lords.— 


|| This was the test question, by which the Ministers were to 


stand or fall, and the Radicals could turn the scale either 
way. They voted against the amendment; Mr. Grote, a dis- 
tinguished Radical Member for the City of London, declaring 
in debate that their Irish policy was about the only feature 
of the Whig Administration which he could heartily approve. 


’ || On dividing, the vote stood— 


For Sir Robert Peel's amendment (Tory). .-++++++++296 
Against 1 cccccccccccccccccescccscececoes ccoceeslS 
Majority for Ministers .....esecsecseessceeese™—ae 

The hour being late, it was agreed that this vote should 
stand for that on the original resolution, without dividing 
again; so Lord John Russell’s resolution may be considered 
adopted by 22 majority—all of which, and something more, 
is furnished by Ireland. 

Mr. T. Duncombe having moved that the Reform Bill had 
not answered the expectations of the People, and was never 
intended or accepted as a final measure—the vote on this 
amendmeat or addition to Lord Juhn's resolution stood— 
For Mr. Duncombe’s amendment (Radical)........ 81 
Against it (Ministerial and Conservative)..........299 

Ministerial Majority...... ee eeeecenccsceeees mals 

So the Whig Ministry has passed its late crisis in safety, 
and can stand if it chooses, It is strongly rumored, how- 
ever, that both Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell are 
weary of public life, and will soon retire, to be succeeded by 
a more liberal Whig Administration under Lord Normandy or 
the Earl of Durham. 

From France, we have various accounts, implying that 
the late crisis is by no means passed. The victory of Louis 
Philippe in the election of a President of the Chamber has 
not destroyed the Coalition, as was confidently expected. On 
the contrary, the Opposition have obtained decided advan- 
tages in the election of Vice Presidents and Secretaries. It 
is now believed that the King must yield, and that Thiers and 
his policy will come into the Cabinet. 

Fraxce.—The Liverpool brought out the result of the elec- 
tion for President of the Chamber of Deputies. As our read- 
ers remember, M. Passy was chosen by seven votes more than 
the absolute majority. On the Thursday following, the Cham- 
ber elected its fourth Vice President. M. Etienne received 
212 votes, Gen. Jacqueminot 209. M. Passy is sad to have 
been mortified at the result. It is also asserted that he had 
signified to the King his unwillingness to enter the Cabinct 
without his friend Thiers, and that Soult, who was present, 
was muchofiended. Three of the four Vice Presidents belong 
to the Coalition. 

In the election of the 4th Vice President, the number of 
votes necessary to a choice, was 215. M. Etienne, the Gov- 
ernment candidate, received but 212. A second scrutiny 
was necessary, and great agitation reigned in the Chamber. 

The P. di ea - the 1 

‘aris papers are div in opinion respecting the re- 
construction of the Cabinet. he Ministerial journals deem 


the matter all but gazetted. The. ition rs state that 








boys escaped ; ut the gags of them labored earnestly to ex- 


the negotiations were broken off, this 5 the most 
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extraordinary passiveness or apathy was perceptible through- 
out France in general, Paris in particular. 

At the date of the latest advices from Paris—Sunday, April 
21—the following list was in circulation, as likely to be gazet- 
ted on Monday: 

Sov.t.... President of War | Passy......+ ++ Interior. 

Tiiens...Foreign Affairs | D’Arcout.... Finances. 

Dvrin....Justice. Savuzet.......-[nstruction. 
DuFAURE...+++ «+ +.-Commerce. 


Sraist.—The Madrid journals and letters contain no in- 
telligence of interest. 

Letters received in Paris report that Van Halen contem- 
plated retreating frem before Segura. 

The Ecode Arragon announces that Gen. Van Halen had 
tendered his resignation of the command of the army of the 


centre. 

Madrid journals to the 12th of April, and Bayonne letters 
to the 16th, announce the disgraceful flight of Van Halen from 
before Segura, occupied by Cabrera, and that such was the 
indignation of the common soldiery, that the openly revolted 
and deposed their General. This is in part confirmed in a! 
despatch from Van Halen to the Minister of War. The Car-| 
lists, on the 7th of April, stopped the Madrid mail near Ba-| 
bylon, and murdered the escort. In La Maucha, Palilos, the | 
Carlist chief, butchers every Christino who falls into his hands. 

Cabrera surprised the military hospital at Daroca on the 
night of the 10th. Don Carlos has established a new Gov- 
ernment junto, of which Father Cyril is to be Vice President. 
He is said to meditate a new attack on Madrid, and is busy | 
with his preparations. The Madrid Government has suc-! 
ceeded in making a new centract for the supply of the army 
for three months. 


Eerrt.—The following, which we copy, from Galignani’s | 
Messenger, is ‘important if true :’ 

We have received the following from a correspondent at, 
Cairo, dated the 26th ult.:—* The Pacha of Egypt has de- 
clared to Colonel Campbell his intention of abolishing slavery 
immediately in all the countries subject to his authority. This 
declaration has given universal satisfaction to the Europeans 
in this city. The Pacha speaks with great exultation of the | 
moral a litical effects of his visit to Nubia and Abyssinia. 
He has 1eft700 workmen and miners to work his gold mines on | 
the White Nile, which he expects will prove highly profitable. | 

Lonpon, April 23d. | 

Various statements are current in the city respecting 
prospect of hostilities in Egypt, which the Turks openly 
threaten. Their de~'ared intention is to invade Syria on the | 
Aleppo, avoiding the passes fortified by Ibrahim Pasha. Ac- 
counts of the 26th ult. from Alexandria, the latest received, | 
speak of the spirit of Mehemet Ali as unabated, and himself) 
prepared for the contest. He told Colonel Campbell, the | 

ritish Consul, in a conversation on the subject, that if the 
Sultan’s fleet should put to sea, he would at once take the 
command of his own, and bring on, if possible, an ea: 

The Eu 
who received with a very ill grace the propositions they had 

been instructed to make to him to surrender his late uests | 
and diminish his army and navy. His only ” had been, | 
‘That what he bad won by the sword he would keep by the | 
sword.” These accounts anticipate, if not immediate hos- 

tilities, an unsettled state of things in Egypt. [ Times. 


Affairs of the East.—According to a letter of the 24th) 
March from Constantinople, the English and French Ambas- 
sadors had made a last and peremptory notification to the | 
Porte against war with Egypt, 
mediately despatched to London and Paris, with copies of 
the notification, and also with the Sultan's replies, which | 
were evasive, like his preceding answers. Austria had also 
sent her representations individually fur the second time, and | 
they had been communicated to two other embassies. 
The Porte, which had seemed to listen to the counsels of the 
Powers, and to suspend its preparations for war, had sud- 
denly changed, and under pretext of the march of the Egyp- | 
tians on the extreme Syrian frontier, the Sultan would hear of 
no pacific arrangement. The Polish renegade, Nadir Boy 
who had been in the sorvice of Mchemet Ali, was ostensibly | 
one of the champions of Russia. The army of Asia is now | 
estimated at nearly 80,000 strong, and all the nizams, or new. 
soldiers, sent from the provinces were setting out, by which 
means the army, according to the Sultan's orders, would be | 
increased to 100,000 men, exclusive of the irregular corps of 
Kurds and some contingents from Anatolia. There were at. 
leest 200 pieces of artillery, and several miner’, workmen | 
for the C ve rockets, &c, The navy, on which the Porte | 
was ex % considerable sums, would shortly have up-| 
ward of 20 ships of the line, frigates and corvettes. It was | 
remarked that great pains were taken to defend the Dardan- 
elles, which were glready well armed, but that not a single 
artilleryman or a single gun had been sent for the defence of 
the Bosphorus. 

Accounts of the 26th ult. from Odessa, state that great ac- 
tivity prevails in the southern parts of the Russian Empire, 
and that Admiral Lazarew, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
fleet of the Black Sea, had ordered all the ships of war in the 
roadsteads of Odessa and Sebas' , and in the dock-yard of 








|| whese terms of office have —— 
x 


Consuls were all on bod terms with the Pacha, | 


couriere had been im- | 


. 


GENERAL NEWS. 


the latter measure. Vice Admiral Oumanets, who had an- 
chored off with his squadron, consisting of seven ships of the 
line, four frigates, four corvettes, and two brigs, had received 
instructions to queens io eee and to ebserve all 
the movements might be made by the English and French 


fleets. 

It a me asserted here that the Emperor is resolved to 
assist Sultan, but only on the condition that he shall re- 
nounce for ever all alliance with England and with France. 


—o—_—_—_—_—_ 
APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Hermanus Bleecker, of New York, to be Charge d’ Affaires 
of the United States at the Hague, in place of Augustus Da- 


vezac, recalled. 
John Neville, Collector of the Customs at Natchez, Missis- 


|| sippi, vice James Stockman, who hds vacated the office. 
! 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR 

New York.—David D. Crane, Weigher General of mer- 
chandize, in place of George Hebbard, whose terms of office 
| has expired; Charles Oakley, U.S. Loan Commissioner in | 
| place of Isaac L. Varian w term of office has expired. | 
| John B. Gedney, Jacob Rosevelt, Charles Hunt, Charles Swan, | 
| Stephen S. Clay, James Welling, Stephen A. Rich, Reuben | 
| Bunker and Albert F. Fontaine, weighers of merchandize, in 
, the lace of Jacob Stoutenburgh, Daniel Demerest, George | 
_E. Richards, Alfred Stoutenburgh, Francis Gautz, Francis D. 
| Swords, John Demerest, John Coddington and Ira Losee, 








Sehenectady.—Theodoric 
Deeds, re-appointed. 


FROM.THE ANTARCTIC OCEAN. 
Correspondence of the Courier and Enquirer. 
Rio pe Janerno, March 9, 1839. 
Nething has been heard here from the National Exploring 
Expedition since their departure from this port. The brig 
Medina, Capt. Elijah Hallet, arrived bere on the 7th instant 
| direct from South Georgia in a passage of 17 days, being one 
| of the three vessels fitted out by,Mr. Burrowes, of your city, 
| to survey the Southern Frozen Ocean, and the result confers | 
| great honor on the American flag. Mr. B. sailed from this | 


. Van Ingen, Commissioner of 








ee Medina during the month of June last, and at the | 
‘alkland Islands was joined by two other of his vessels—the 
brig Oceola, Capt. R. S. Hallet, and schooner Mary Jane, 
Capt. Parsons. With this little fleet he made sail from those 
islands for the Frozen Seas, and five days after fell in with a 
field of i twenty-five miles in length and three hundred 
feet high, the whole presenting the same uniform and level 
ap as a sheet of uew-made ice. 

hey found large bays and good harbors around the ice- 
berg, but no anchorage except by fastening to the ice. The 
outer edge of the ice was on all sides perpendicular cliffs 
about 300 feet high, and so siz.ilar to the appearance of many 
shores, i ly the chalky cliffs of England, that it would 
be only known as ice from the thermometer or by approach- 
|ing very near. At this place the Oceola was separated from 
| the other vessels, and did not again join them tll they reached 
| South Georgia. The Medina and Mary Jane, the next day 
|after this, rediscovered the Aurora Islands, six in number, 
and Mr. Burrows took five different drawings of them. 

This discovery is most gratifying and astonishing. The 
| islands were discovered and described about 80 years since 
| by the ship San Miguel, and since that have been stricken 
‘from the #, and said not to exist. About 40 years ago 
| the Spanish Government despatched the sloop of war Awi- 

vida to survey these islands, and the officers of the ship actu- 
| ally surveyed icebergs and placed them on the charts as the 
Aurora Islands. Soon after this, several of the most distin- 
ished ravigators—among the number Capt. Wendell, of the 
ritish Navy—cruised over the ground in all directions, and 
unanimously agreed that they did not exist. They have been 
| pensedinghe expunged from the latest English and American 
| charts, but must be again restored threugh the enterprise of 
|the Yankee spirit. ‘The islands are six in number, about 300 
feet high, running north and south for the distance of about 
24 miles without any ship between them. They are 
in lat. 53° 22’, long. 44° 18’ W., and 26 miles north of the 
| Shag Rocks, which doubtless form a part of the same ridge 
of mountains. I have not been able to send you a drawing of 
their appearance. These islands lying in the track that ves- 
| sels are often driven to when bound round Cape Horn, makes 
the replacing them on the charts a valuable oe to 
those who navigate those seas; and it is now believed that 
| the Spanish seventy-four, which sailed for the Pacific Ocean 
with about 800 souls and has never been heard from, was 
wrecked on these islands. I have been anxious as an Amer- 
ican to learn all the inducements that led Mr. B. to under 
take this desperate and dangerous adventure. From the best 
information I can derive, I believe he was induced from the 
most laudable of motives, hoping to rescue his friends and 
countrymen from a frozen world. 
It appears that, a few years since, his neighbor and towns- 
man in Connecticut, Capt. Johnson, after consulting with Mr. 
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Ln Seay ino Man papain. Stay tenth) Since wiish no 
ae © . B., knowing the course 

oe was a possibility of res- 
cuing his friend ; and like Capt. Back in search of Capt. Ross, 
into the icy world, apparently regardless of the fate 

that awaited him. “He did not get any positive knowledge of 
ight wrecked vessels, and e 
, fitted for a winter's residence; he 

found several graves, and one body not interred. For 
toil 


dangers Mr. B. encountered were astonishing. He was ship- 
an iceberg five miles from Georgia, and by « mira- 

cle was rescued by another boat, that was driven by accident 
to the spot where he was. For three days he had, with his 
boat’s crew, been on this iceberg, without food. His health, 
however, appears better than when he went south. We all 
wish him a happy return to his country, with the rich reward 
his toil and industry merit, and a long enjoyment with his 
| friends in North American; and can only say, that if the same 
| zeal animates the National Expedition, and all on board, that 


| has this individual undertaking, a great triumph is in store 


for our country. Lam, sir, withrespect, yours,&c. J.G. 








From the New Orleans Bee, May 11. 
From Texas.—By the arrival of the New York, we have 


|| received our files of Houston papers to the 4th, and of Galve- 


ston papers to the 3d inst. 

The first sale of lots in the new seat of Government takes 
place in August. The president it is said, will under no cir- 
cumstances, convene Congress at Houston. 

The crops, especially cotton, are said to be unusually prom- 
ising this season. Much larger quantities are in cultivation 


than at any previous season. 

Two men have been impri at Houston for negro stealing. 

General Douglass several citizens of Nacogdoches have 
_—_ on cual Gt AA een Saas SOS 

ay, for the purpose of arranging articles of peace. It is 
onal chet che complete defeat of the party under Cor- 
dova, will induce the latter to accede to the terms offered by 
the government. Capt. Caldwell and company have returned 
from their pursuit of Cordova, having followed him to the 
west bank of the Rio Frio without being able to overtake 
him. He has probably reached the Mexican settlement in 


|| safety. 


The town of Seguin which was commenced about six months 
ago, is stated to be now in a very prosperous condition. It 
is delightfully situated on the east of the Gaudaloupe, 
about thirty-five miles above Gonzales. 

The Houston Intelligencer of the 2d contains a highly in- 
teresting statistical view of the finances of Texas, of which 
we furnish an abstract. The whole amount of paper money 
issued by the Government since its formation, is $1,098,453; 
about $198,453 has been withdrawn from circulation, leaving 
a balance of $900,000. Funded debt of the Government re- 
deemable after 1842, $667,800; military and other scrip, 
$248,000; other claims against Government, $75,000; ex- 
penditure of the civil list, $400,000; whole amount of debt 
due or bearing interest, $2,289,800. 

The resources to meet this debt are estimated as follows: 
Import duties for the present year, $954,000; direct taxes, 
$260,000; sale of lots in the city of Austin, $500,000; sale 
of lots in Galveston, $250,000; sale of lots in Calhoun, $500,- 
000; total, $3,018,000. 

A new literary paper, the first ever published in Texas, has 
been started in the town of Richmond. It bears the title 
‘ The Richmond Telescope,’ and is devoted to literature, com- 
merce, &c. &c. It appears to be ducted with consider- 
able spirit and ability, and has our cordial wishes for its suc- 
cess. This is a striking evidence of the march of intellect in 
the youthful but rapidly advancing Republic. 

The Galvestonian states that two steamers, the Pioneer 
and Correo, are running regularly in the Trinity river trade, 
and another, the Sam Houston, now ing repairs, will 
ply between Galveston and Anahuac. 

The civil authorities of Galveston prevented a duel which 
was about to take place between two officers; one of the 
army, the other of the navy. 

A meeting of the citizens of Houston had been held on the 
27th ult., for the purpose of arranging measures for the com- 
struction of a Railroad. 

The Houston Morning Post says:— The western counties 
which have been known since the commencement of the revo= 
lution, as ‘the depopulated counties,’ are now beginning to 
assume the appearance of an inhabited country. More than 
two hundred families have arrived within the last few wecks 
in the neighborhood of Compano, Aransas, and Live Oak 
Point, and are extending the settlements quite back into the 
counties of San Patricio and Refugio. The crops are un- 
usually fine, and every thing indicates the growing wealth and 
prosperity of our country. It will be exceedingly gratifying 
when this, the finest section in Texas, shall be able to remain 
at home undisturbed in the prosecution of their labors.” 

From the Ilouston Morning Star. 

We learn with much regret that several vessels have been 
fitted eut for New Orleans to proceed to Cuba, and smuggle 
slaves into our country. The course intended to be pursued 











Nicolaiew, to be ready for sca May. All the naval of- 
ficers and sailors on six months’ leave of absence had been 





B. and communicating to him his views, sailed from the port 
of New-York, beund-into the Antarctic seas. Capt. J, was 





in effecting this object, is to run the vessel up the Subine, and 
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land them on the United States coast, from which the trans- 
ion of them across the river into our own country would 

but the work of a moment. 

The Hon. L. P. Ceoke, of Brazoria, late member of Con- 
gress, has been appointed Secretary of the Navy, vice Hon. 
Memucan Hunt, resigned. 

No change in the markets. A fair supply of groceries, pro- 
visions, &c., on hand, and prices high. 


Later From Texas.—The steam packet Columbia arrived 
at New Orleans on the 14th, with Houston papers of the Ith 
and Galveston of the 12th. 

The French frigate Nereide, steamship Phexton, and brig 
of war Cuirassier, acrived off Galveston on the 7th, and on 
the 9th were lying inthe harbor of that port. They form part 
of the blockading squadron from Vera Cruz. 

Admiral Baudin landed at Velasco, and immediately pro 
ceeded to Houston by land. 

The President arrived at Galveston on the 7th, and visited, 
together with a large number of citizens, the French vessels 
lying in the harbor. 


From the Tallahassee Star, May 8. 


ascertain the real strength of the federal , and how far 
they will be enabled to resist the er, influence and 
force of the central government. [N. O. Bee, May 14. 


From St. Avcustine.—By the schr. Stephen & Francis, 
Capt. Magee, arrived yesterday, we have received the St. 
Augustine News of the 11th inst. from which we copy the 
following : 

Army Intelligence.—From Fort King of the 4th instant, 
we learn that no Indians had yetcome in. A new talk had 


dren.” covered with presents to the arch heretics, that they 


Peace Creek, and west of the Everglades. They are in- 
formed that posts will be extended from Tampa to Fort 
Mellon, and the whites are to keep north and the red men 


Gen. Taylor demanded a Court of Inquiry in relation | 
to the Missouri vulunteers, and tendered his resignation of 
the command in Florida. He says he is willing to com- 
mand a “ District.” General Taylor started for Tampa, 





Latest From Fioripa.—Once more we are compelled 
to darken our columns with the atrocities of the unrelent-| 


ing and wakeful Seminole. All has been quiet for some | “ that the Indians are to 


time past, bnt it was only the fearful calm which precedes | 
the storm. 
Lieut. Hulbert was a native of New York, and a gradu- | 


ate of West Point. We sincerely mourn the loss of these | 


valuable young officers of our army. 


The following letter from Captain Peyton we publish | 


verbatim: Sr. Marx's, May 7, 1839, 
Sir:—[ have this moment returned from Deadman’s Bay, 


gence of the murder of Lieut. Halbert and private O' Dris- 
coll, of the 5th infantry, by the Seminoles. 

The express rider between Fort Frank Brooke and Fort 
Andrews did not arrive in season, and Lieut. Hulbert, | 
with ten men, went out trom this place on the 3d of May 


| continues as Generalissimo of the armies of the 
} and now at the head of the Federal troops. Contributions 
|have already begun—trade is very dull, and should it be | 


where he bas certain information of some whites tampering 


| with the Indians. The i ions of Gen. Macomb are, 
by the Treaty of Payne's | 


Landing.” 





Centrat America.—Extract of a letter from Truxillo, | 


| April 29, 1839—*: The political horizon of this country is 
,again cloudy and most gloomy. Civil war has again 
broken out, and it is difficult to foresee when it may end. 


The States of Costa Rica, Nicaragua and Honduras, have || 


pronounced themselves independent of the federation, and 


parties have already met twice in the State of St. Salvador, 
and both been routed in the respective battles. Morazan 
|is no longer President, his term having having ee. bat 

Republic, 


to ascertain the reason. About half way between the two | likely that this state of things will continue much longer, 
posts, the command was halted, and Lieut. H. with O' Dris- || we may be induced to leave the country altogether. 


coll, of (F) Company, went on in advance, intending te 
pass the night «t fort Brooke. They were both shot bya 
party of indians at the Fourteen Mile Creek, probably | 
while watering their horses. O’Driscoll’s horse ran into 


LN. ¥. Gazette. 


BANKS OF NEW-YORK, 
UNDER THE GENERAL BANKING Law. 


Fort Frank Brooke slightly wounded, and gave the first | ay Todged wea Contes. a. ao 
news there. Four balls were shot through Lieut. H., bat || Bank of Western N. Y.....-.-- $100,000 00. ...$100,000..... $93,290 
neither he nor the soldier was scalped. Both bodies were || N. Amer. Trust & B’king Co... .315 OOD. - 000 66,000 


interred on the 4th ult. at Deadman’s Bay. The express 
rider has not yet been found, and but little doubt is enter- 
tained of his death. Very respectfully your ob’t serv't. 
R. H. PEYTON, Capt. and Assist. Quartermaster. 
Col W. Davexrort, First lafantry, Commanding. 
From the news received from Tampa Bay, it would ap- 
pear that the Indians are determined not to treat with a 


view to emigration. They have beard that the land which | 
Government had assigned to them west of the Mississippi | 


cannot be found on their arrival—that the country is no, 


es said at Tampa, that, if the soldiers were sent 
after them, they would fight till their powder and lead were 
gone, and then with bows and arrows. He would not 
agree to hold council with Gen. Macomb, for he was cer- 
tain that the whites had two faces; he said he spoke the 


sentiments of all the Indians north of Tampa Bay, and that | 


any Indian who attempted hereafter to come in to the 


whites would be killed, On the night of the 22d of April, | Bank of Lowville..... 


about 100 hostiles went into Tampa, and took away some 
thirty friendly Indians, who were waiting to emigrate. 
Daring the night, the Tallahassee chief held a long talk 
with a Spaniard, named Jeane Mantes de Oca, who speaks 


the Indian language well, and communicated to him what || Ballston Spa Bank .......- 


we have narrated above. 
From Mexico.—By the arrival of the schooner Lone, 
from ‘Tampico, which place she left on the 6th inst. we 





4 _ have been put in possession of interesting intelligence in 


elation to the contest between the government and the 
federal perty. {t seems that a prohibition of all intercourse 
with Tampico has been declared. The port is now closed 
to commerce. A copy of the decree had been sentto each 
of the different foreign consuls in the town. What course 
the latter would pursue was not known. 

A letter in the Courier of last evening dated the 3d inst. 
states that Gen. Mejia was on his march to Puebla and 
Mexico, and that the government army under Bustamente 
had taken up its march from Victoria for Tampico. Their 
| @rrival was looked for in ten or fifteen days. The federal 
force at Tampico was inconsiderable, and the troops des- 
titute of money and resources. 

The same letter mentions, likewise, that General Inclain 
and 1000 troops had been stationed by the government at 
Pezote, and Gen. Vasques with 2000 inen at Huachinango, 
for the purpose of intercepting Gen. Mejia, should he at- 
tempt to ascend the table lands of Mexico. 

A conflict between the troopsof the two parties is there- 
fore evidently at hand, and the next arrivals may be looked 
for with interest, as they will probably bring important in- 


. | N. ¥. State Stock Security Bank. . 
longer theirs, and they are naturally angry, and resolved to | James Bank ; 


remain where they are at all hazards. The chief of the | Bank of Kinderhcok..... 


\| Merchant's Ex. Bank, Buffalo ..-.- 


|| Powell Bank. ..... rb nap 








| Bank of the U. States. ......... 
Mechanics’ Bank’g Association... 
Staten Island Bank. ..+++-secee.s+7 


| Erie County Bank ........-s200-0! . 22 2 230,600 
|| Lockport B’k & Trust Co. 


| Bank of Central N. York... -+18,000 

| Bank of Syracuse. ........ ee J ++ 94,000 
Farmers’ Bank of Orleans. ......156,630 63..... 100,000. 2... +610 

| St. Lawrence Bank. .......-00+-. 100,000 O00. ...4. 66,000, .... 58,000 

| Merchant's & Farmer's Bank..... 120,500 00..... 100,000. .... 86,200 1 


| Far. & Mech. Bank of Genesee... .6 
| Willoughby Bank. ......-+..+-+6- 





Pee eee eee 


| Miller's Bank of New York. . 
| Ex. Bank of Genesee. ... coves 


| U. S. Bank at Buffalo....... 





| Wool Growers’ Bank. .....-+++0+-15,000 00. .... 20,020. «+++ 14,020 

| Genesee County Bank. ..+. +. «+++ «25,000 00. ..++ 30,000. ..+6 

| Chelsea Bank........ +» -50,000 00... 2 47,002 
Bank of Waterville... ° 








| Williamsbargh Bank......- dilisiad 


Bank of Tonawanda.......++s00- 
| Am. Exchange Bank. .-.-e+++e++-79,000 O0..... 252,000. ..... 40,000 
| Farmers’ Bank of Ovid....+.-.++- eee e000. coos 
| Bank of Corning..ccccccocccsesss —  seeeee 50,000. ...4. 


eeeee 4,000 00. ...- 80,000. seeee 





| Fort Plain Bank........ oe 63,909. .....16,500 
Bank of Vernon. ......+++00++ oe «045,000. ...6. 
Merchant's Ex. Bank, 50,000. .200 
Farmer's B’k of Hudson......-++« @2, 65,000, ..66 

tile B’k of Schenectady.. .94,500 00...... 50.600. ..++.11,100 
of Watertown. ....+++++++-100.000 00..... 135,00). ..00- 

Canal Bank of Lockport.....++++-71,900 00. .....G0,000. .....12,500 
Delaware Bank .....+++00+seeee++ ovece BO O00. ...0- 
Howard Trust and Bank’g Co;....25,090 00. .....26,000. ...6 
Pine Plains Bank .. .... ++ ++000+++ -),008 00..... 100,000. ...+. 


Total. ..c00...20ceeeseveee G2 006,400 13 4251,111 1,500,518 

Several of the Associations mentioned in the table, have, 
since the 30th April, deposited their securities and received 
their notes for circulation. Among these are the Bank of 
Commerce, New-York; the Howard Trust and Banking 
Company of Troy ; the Ballston Spa Bank, the Fort-Plain 
Bank, the Bank of Vernon, &c. 

Many others, however, are in operation which are not 
mentioned. We enumerate—Hudson River Bank, City 
of New-York; New-York Banking Company, do.; Com- 
mercial Bank of Troy. These do not, however, issue 
their own bills. 





Canal Tolls.—Amount of Tolls collected on the Canals 
for the second week in May, 1839...00 «+ $51,890 37 
Second week in Ma: ’ 1839. eeeeeee 51,476 £0 

Total tolls up to May 14, 1838 (33 days 

«6 a! 1839 (25 days 


230,298 
234,476 


formation in relation to existing hostilities. We shall soon f 


) ' *, | fora reform of the whole political system. The hostile | 
and have to communicate to you the melancholy intelli- | 





Froripa.—An election for Congressional Delegate has 
just been held in this Territory. Col. Downing, the late 
Delegate, was a candidate, (Adm.,) and Mr. Baltzell, (Whig,) 
but local questions had quite as much to do with the contest 
as politics. West Florida has given Baltzell a majority ; but 
it is supposed that East Florida will overbalance it. 





New-York and Erie Railroad.—A meeting of the friends 
of this great enterprise was held at Newburgh on the 15th 


been carried out by 15 prisoners, “ men, women and chil- || imst-, Nathaniel Dubois, Esq., in the chair. A Convention of 


the citizens of Orange county friendly to the work was called 


may come in and sign a treaty to “line in peace” south of || to meet at Newburgh on the 20th of June, and another of 


|| Delegates from all the South-Western Counties at Ithaca on 
the 4th of July. G. Denniston, J. G. Clinton, and J. Led- 


south. The prisoners are at liberty to return if they please. || yard were appointed a Corresponding Committee. 








Gen. James Hamilton of South Carolina goes out to Eu- 
| rope by the next return of the Great Western, to negociate a 


| loan of $5,000,000 for Texas. A Minister has been sent by 
'| Texas to negociate a peace with Mexico. 


Hon. Ely Moore, Ex-Member of Congress, is said to have 
received the appointment of Surveyor of this Port, vice Hon. 
| Hector Craig, superseded. Mr. Craig was formerly a Mem- 
| ber of Congress from Orange County, end an old Clintonian. 
| A Pertinent Message.—On the assembling, two or three 
| wecks ago, of the Reduction Convention in Georgia, the Gov- 
ernor notified the Members that there was not money enough 
‘in the Treasury to pay their compensation for more than three 
or four days; whereupon the Members proceeded to the dis- 
charge of their duties with commendable industry. 

Dr. Thomas Coeper, formerly President of the University 
of South Carolina, died at Columbia, S. C., on the 11th inst., 
}atthe advanced age of eighty years. His name was well 
| known to the scientific and literary world. He was a native 
of England, and a friend and admirer of Dr. Priestley. 


i -—- 


! From the New York American. 
| Statement showing the miles and capitals of Canals and 
| Railroads in the State of New York, completed, commenced, 
and authorized, and whether by the State or incorporated 
| Companies : 
Description of Werk. Miles. 
| State Canals finished.... «+++ se0+++0+650 


Capitals. 
$11,962,711 


| Erie canal enlargement authorized, say. 15,000,000 
| State canals commenced.....+e+eee+++163 6,200,000 
\| Private canals finished. ...ceseeseeeee122 3,420,000 
| Private canals commenced.......-+++. 28 1,550,000 
i Total canals.....scccsescoess 973 $37,132,711 
|| Incorporated Railroad Co's. finished....212 $5,065,000 
| Incorporated Railroad Co's. commenced.958 16,000,000 
) Incorporated Railroad Co's. authorized.1704 31,064,000 


Total Railroads. .....seceeee2S60 
| Canals and Railroads finished......++ 995 
|| Canals and Railroads commenced.....1134 
|, Canals and Railroads authorized,.....1704 31,064,900 
|| Erie canal and enlargement authorized. 23,000,000 


| Total Canals and Railroads......3,833 $96,251,711 


| Inerease of the growth of Cotton in the United States.— 
|| In 1791, only 188,316 Ibs. of cotton were exported from the 
4\ United States; in 1798 it was less than 1,900,000; in 1902 
| the amount was 27,501,075 Ibs.; in 1819 it was 87,997,045 
Ibs; in 1620 it was 127,860,152 Ibs.; in 1830 it amounted 
to 298,459,102 lbs.; in value $29,675,883. This amount in 
value was less by $7,000,000 than in 1825, when the quantity 
was less by 122,000,000 ibs.; the price in the latter year being 
more than double that of the former. The amount exported 
during the year ending with September 1838 was upwards of 
639,000,000 Ibs., leaving of that year’s crop, including nearly 
8,000,000 Ibs. of stock the previous year, which remained on 
hand, upwards of 98,000,000 Ibs. for home consumption ; the 
year’s crop, in round numbers, exceeding 720,000,000 lbs. 


$52,129,000 
$19,447,711 
23,750,000 








From Florida.—In the Pensacola Gazette of the 11th inst., 
we find the following paragraph: 

The Seminole War.—No hopes seem to be any longer 
entertained that the embassy of General Macomb to the Semi- 
noles will end in any thing beneficial. Lieutenant Reynolds, 
who passed choongh this place last week on his way from 
Tampa Bay, brings intelligence that the chief on whose good 
offices General Macomb chiefly relied, has hot only refased to 
treat, but has betaken himself and al! his people to the woods. 
The truth is, they consider the whites to have been badly 
whipped, and it is nearly time that we should take the same 
view of the matter. The language they now use is, ‘ Let us 
alone and we will not molest you—remain at your posts or 
your homes, and we will not attack you—but if you make war 
on us, we will fight as long as our ammunition lasts, and whea 
that is gone we will take to the bow and arrow.’” 





—_— 
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NEW-YORK. 


_ The Office of The New-Yeorker is removed to No. 1 
Ann-street, near Broadway, under the American Museum. 

The Southern Literary Messenger.—The May number of 
this never-to-be-tou-much-commended magazine has gone tothe 
tomb of the Capulets or ta some ‘ terram ignotam,’ out of our 
jurisdiction; but we distinctly remember to have been ex- 
ceedingly gratified by its contents, and to have risen from its 
perusal with the impression that, out of New-York, it was by 
far the best literary journal in the country. In this eity it is 
equalled only by the New-York Review and the Knicker 
bocker, with which latter we hold ourselves in these few 
past months hugely delighted. There should be the strong- 
est sectional pride enlisted in the support of these two jour- 
nals. The one appears in the principal city of the North, 
and the other in a principal city of the South. It isa fact 
(and Southerners should be keenly alive to it) that the former 
is more munificently sustained than the latter, although the 
Knickerbocker has not more than half as many readers as it 
should have from ite merit, and as it would have were it pub- 
lished in London, Edinburgh or Dublin. To use a Yankee 
phrase, it is ‘enough sight’ better than the majority of Brit- 
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f]have suited the subject we ought perhaps to have looked into 
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‘Measure for Measure.’ These doughty champions being set 
aside— —‘ The man of color, and the man of cloth '— 

we proceed to say, that we have been visited by several gen- 
tlemen, who complained that our strictures on the National 
Academy were not sufficiently severe; that the Exhibition 
was too deplorable even to be laughed at, and that the pub- 
lic should be seriously warned against tramping up three 
flights of stairs and paying two shillings fora sight that a man 
of taste would go farther and pay more to avoid. They add, 
moreover, that the Apollo Gallery is well worth a two or three 
hours’ visit ; that the pictures are well-chosen and the Insti- 
tution worthy of great public encouragement. There is also 


el 
us, not by our Mentors. If they wish us to do otherwise, let 
them set us an example. Start a paper—there is room 
enough: we haven’t heard of over a dozen new ones this 
week. There is no reason why there shouldn’t be one literary 
gazette to every five thousand souls in the city and State— 
women and children included. Let the cry be, ‘Still they 
come !’—the more the merrier. There will be worse cheer, 
but not for us. We shall go our own way, our own peculiar 
way, rejoicing. 

Select Minor Poems, translated from the German of 
Goethe and Schiller, with Notes by John S. Dwight. (1 vol. 
octavo, pp. 439. Boston: Hilliard, Gray and Co.)—This 
volume constitates the third of Mr. George Ripley's ‘ Speci- 








a new Exhibition of Pictures just opened in Barclay-street— 
and in fine, the sooner the National Academy is shut up, the | 
better. No imposition continues to ‘ take,’ after it has been 


thoroughly exposed. 





/ 


“TI thank you for the American periodicals you were kind | 
enough to send me. I admire the New-York Mirror ex- | 
tremely. It is a beautiful and interesting 
if not better than any thing we have here. Her Majesty the | 
Queen was much delighted with the few numbers I sent her, | 








ish periodicals—and so is the Southern Literary Messenger. 

Look at the number which has elicited these observations! | 
There is not a prose article in it which 1s not lively, agreea- } 
ble and well-written. Where can we find a more pleasing i 
essay than ‘ The Women of France’? Where more racy and | 
graphic sketches than those of ‘ Members of Congress,’ quoted | 
in our last?) Where » more laughter-exciting narrative than 
‘ The Buffalo-Baiting’? Or where a story of more tender in- 

terest than ‘ The Poet's Destiny’? It is somewhat remarka- 
ble that so finished a production as the last-mentioned should 

have proceeded from the pen of a young lady of eighteen. 

Should she continue to cultivate her fine powers and not sub- | 
side, as most of our American women of talent do, into the || 
mere domestic assistant of some hum-drum man, she must | 
attain to an enviable distinction in letters. A mind so rich | 
in its resources, should unite with one of equal wealth, or im™ 

prove its lavish treasures alone. In any évent, the public should 
not be deprived of the enjoyment of abilities which are so | 


and expressed unusual approbation of the work in general, 


j}and of two sketches called ‘ The Queen's Stag Hounds,’ and || 


* The Favorite Maid of Honor,’ in particular. She was so| 


numbers, and I will thank you to send them to me as they | 
are published.” [Evening Star. | 


A truly precious morceau! Humbug as usual and of course; 


manufactured probably by the ingenious personage who wrote | 


the articles referred to. And here is the cream of the mat- 
ter. This personage is an Englishman, but newly arrived in 
our country; and ‘ Her Majesty the Queen’ was after all only | 
pleased with the efforts of one of her own subjects. It is an! 
old joke that if you strip ‘ Majesty of its externals, it becomes 
a jest’—but the Jittle Queen is made a jest of in this instance | 
without resorting to so indelicate an expedient. 
It may not be amiss to add, that this Englishman has for- 
merly distinguished himeelf by 1 ing and sland 








| 
per, equal to, | words 
| and idioms. 


ae 
ing i 
Miss Landon, the Countess of Blessington and others, in this | 


same delectable ‘ New-York Mirror,’ which, on account of | 
that piece of nastiness, ought to have been sent to Coventry | 
by every man who held the name of woman in any respect. | 
The credit of publishing that elegant paper is exclusively due 
to General George P. Morris; for we are confident that it was | 
never seen by any person save himself, the author and the | 


rare. Incense from such a votary should ascend only from 
the altar of Apollo, and not be mingled with the thick clouds | 
that roll up incessantly from the myriad-trodden courts of 
Hymen. 


;mens of Foreign Standard Literature.’ It is the most at- 
tractive which has yet appeared, and a judicious discrimina- 
tion was displayed by the Editor in intrusting the poetical 
| rendering of the fugitive pieces of the two great master- 


The Mirror in England.—An English lady of high stand- || spirits of German poetry to the competent hands of Mr. 
ing writes to a friend in this country to the following effect : | Dwight. He has succeeded wonderfully well in making his 


| translation both literal and elegant. His drapery of English 
falls gracefully into the folds of the German thoughts 

‘The Song of the Bell’ is executed with true 
| poetic power. We should like to have Mr. Dwight’s opin- 
| ion of the translations from Schiller that have appeared in 
the New-Yorker. It would be difficult to point out superior 


i much pleased with the Mirror that she desired to see future || examples of easy, graceful and spirited versifications. We 


| think we can promise our readers more brilliants from the 
same rich mines. 





The New City Avthorities.—It is said that the new mu- 
| nicipal officers have commenced their work in serious earnest. 
| After all the offices made vacant by the deposition of present 
| incumbents shell have been filled up, we seriously trust that 
|} the Mayor and his assistants, in and out of the Board of Al- 
| dermen, will be so good as to bestow their attention upon the 
| condition of the city itself. If our new Mayor will but get 
upon horseback and ride about the city, he will find many of 
| the principal streets and side-walks in a ruinous and danger- 
|ous state. He should pass, however, through the upper part 
| of Besadung in a Jersey wagon, and he would have his bones 
shaken more contusedly than were Mrs. Jamieson’s on the 
corduroy roads of Upper Canada. After dark it would be 
well for him to go on foot, and he would not fail to receive 
frequent, striking proofs of fissures in the flagging. Let him 
put his horses to a fast trot through Spring, Prince, Broome 
Grand and other streets that run at right angles with Broad- 





After that last flourish, we will say as little else as possi- 
ble—tut that little shall be ad unguwem, to the purpose. We 
appeal to the Northern as well as Southern public liberally to | 





sustain the ‘ Literary Messenger.’ It is always a messenger 
of ‘ glad tidings’ to the lovers of high intellectual entertain- 
ment. It elicits and encourages native talent; it is conducted 
on lofty and generous principles, breathing the purest moral | 
spirit and inculcating the noblest sentiments ; it is devoted to | 
the interest of no party, but the party which sustains right | 
thinking and right acting; and, more than all, it is uncon- | 
taminated by politics, whose worse than Augean filth over | 
the pages of such affairs as the ‘National Magazine’. and 
* The Democratic Review,’ it would require more than a hun- 
dred rivers to wash away. 








Jack Downing Papers, No. 1.—Mr. S. Colman has just 
issued the first of a series with this title, entitled ‘ John Smith's 
Letters, with Picters to match.’ The ‘ pictgs’ are humorous 
and well engraved, and of the letter-press it is enough to ob- 
serve that it emanates from the pen of Mr. Seba Smith, the 
original author of the Jack Downing Letters. His Yankee 
stories and style are very diverting, and possess an original- 
ity and fidelity which are not discernible in the writings of 
a numerous hord of imitators. One of his chief merits is a 
total absenne of caricatures; his sketches are all likenesses, 
though, like Mr. H. Inman's portraits, the countenances are 
occasionally ‘ smocched.” 





Galleries of Paintings.—It seems to be a pretty general 
opinion that Mr. Henry Inman will confine the exhibition of 
his talents to the pencil hereafter, having found the pen a less 
wieldy weapon; and that Mr. ‘G. B.’ will, instead of * show- 
ing his card’ in the Commercial, ‘ render unto scissors the 
things that are scissors.’ We would not venture upon such 


compositor, until it astonished the town in the columns of that | 


journal, ‘in which there never appeared a syllable to excite 
a blush upon the cheek of beauty.’ 

Now that our thoughts are drawn to this subject, we call 
upon this Editor of ‘ the first periodical in the world,’ to deny 
or coafess his agency in a vile tract, entitled ‘ Life in New- 
York,’ of which the notorious author is this bosom-crony of 
his, Mr. J. St. H. M. We are quite willing to acknowledge 
that we were ourselves terribly used up in it, by an allusion 
to our personal infirmity, which was, to say tho least, ex- 
tremely severe, irresistibly facetious, and altogether elegant. 
The wit is so apparent that no gentleman can fail to appre- 
ciate it. Still, as we are one of those who believe that ‘Pal- 
mam qui meruit ferat'’—he who deserves shall have the palm 
—we wish to ascertain whether the laurels which grew out 
of this witticism and others similar, should flourish solely upon 
the brows of Mr. J. St. H. M., or be wreathed also about the 
Cwsarlike temples of Gen. G. P. Morris, aspirant, as he is, 
for not only literary and civic, but military renown. ' 


Dictation.—It is amusing to hear the advice an editor is 
sure to receive from his numerous friends and well-wishers. 
“Don’t do that!” says one—“Do do that,” says another. 
“You will get yourself into a scrape!” exclaims the cautious 
Mr. Snooks. ‘ Be bold—be independent!" exhorteth the 
venturesome Mr. Blowaway. Now, as ‘for our single self, 
we had as lief not be, as live to be’ in awe of every wind 
that whistles. Our advisers may spare their wrath to cool 
their porridge. We shall do just as we please. We shall 
praise heartily and condemn severely. We shall weep or 
laugh, be merry or sad—just as our disposition prompts and 
our judgement approves. Advice, deprecation, exhortation, 


flattery—are lost upon us. We are firm in the determina- 








& quotation were it not singularly appropriate; though to 


The New-Yorker is edited by 


tion to ‘ gang our ain gait.’ 


| 


way, and if his neck is undislocated, then is he a more re- 
markable Mayor than Whittington of,eld. 

It is a not very original, but very true saying, that ‘ what 
is everybody's business is nobody's business.’ We suppose 
it is nobod,’s business to see that the city ordinances be en- 
forced; for they are set at nought every hourin the day, with 
most sovereign nonchalance. The omnibuses race furiously 
up and down the streets, knocking down men, women and 
children as if they were nine-pins and the stage-coaches 
nothing but balls, rolled by the drivers. Two or three days 
since a gentleman was nearly killed opposite to our office. 
He was running across the way, as rapidly as possible, when. 
one of Brower’s coaches, driven by some ambitious Jehu, 
dashed against hin, knocked him down, and then raced sav- 
agely on faster than ever—the conductor being evidently 
amused by the occurrence. The gentleman picked himeelf 
up, and, with a humiliated expression, es if he had done 
something to be ashamed of, limped off toward home, bless- 
ing his stars and the omnibus-driver for letting him off so ea- 
sily. ‘Women are constantly knocked down, but this is noth- 
ing ; for when the autocrats of the coaches are going straight 
ahead, it is not their business to stop for foot-passengers— 
but whose business is it when these vehicles are driven sud- 
denly across the street directly on to the side-walk, as if pur- 
posely to kill half-a-dozen ladics, nurses and children? We 
would also modestly and respectfully inquire of the new au- 
thorities whether they have continued their lease of the lower 
part of Broadway to Brower, the Waverley and other lines 
They use it for the watering of their cattle and for genera 
stabling purposes, quite as much as if it were their own yard 
It is observable also that when these vehicles are stationary, 
they always remain two and three abreast, for the more casy 
conversation of the gentlemen on the boxes. 
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We beg pardon for laying such matters before the muni- 
cipal officers, if it be not their business nor that of their em- 
ployers nor that of anybody else; but it would be well for 
citizens to know;if the principal streets are rendered and kept 
impassable and their lives put in constant jeoperdy, accord- 
ing to law. If it be so, we must submit; if not, there must 
be some remedy somewhere within the scope of the duties of 
the City Corporation. 

We will give in a few words a statement of the condition 
of the city as it now is, on the retirement of its late govern- 
ors, and from it the present ones may derive what hints they 
ean. The streets and trottoirs are dilapidated or covered 
with building materials and boxes, and strewn with dirt and 
all manner of nuisances—and there is a constant, total disre- 
gard of the city ordinances ; and the reason is, that no effect- 
ive measures have of late been taken to amend or removethe 
former or enforce the latter. 


The Editorial ‘We.’—Mr. Willis, of the Corsair, in a 
Jate number of that valuable publication, drops the pronoun 
plural, while noticing the Exhibition at the Natienal Academy. 
He prefers to use the single ‘I ’—and does so with a singu- 
lar effect, which would have an air of considerable originality, 
had not the fashion been set some time since by Mr. Bennett 
of the Herald. 





































































upon the production of a number ‘entirely original.’ We 
never consider the circumstance worth bragging of, as we 


rary matter happens this week to be nearly all original, be- 


hand, and there was nothing new and particularly good to se- 


When the May Magazines from Europe reach us, (as they 


soon must,) we may perhaps for one week exclude original 
matter, in turn, almost entirely. 





K> The Marshall County (Va.) Sentinel copies full tables 
of the Candidates for Congress, present Members, Districts. 
Votes in 1836, &c., from “a New-York paper.” 
per? We are interested in knowing, having ourselves a dif- 
ferent way of giving credit. 


TRIBUTE TO MR. COMBE. 

At a meeting of the Class in attendance upon Mr. George Combe's 
second course of Lectures, on the 15th inst., the following gentlemen 
were appointed a Committee to prepare and report a paper and reso- 
lutions expressive of the sentiments of the Class upon the subject of 


wit :—Rev. Mr. Sawyer, Mr. Boardman, Rev. Mr. Sunderland, and Mr. 
E.D. Hurlbut. On the 18h, Mr. Hurlbut, from that Committee, re- 
ported the following paper and resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted by the Class: 

The second course of Lectures me Phrenology, delivered in this 


pe! by Mr. George Combe, of Edinburgh, having closed, the members 
of his Class are desirous of expressing their views of the science which 


— Lecturer. personally. 
'e has a to us the wonderful discov 
uence upon the character and ition of man. That 
discovery was characterized by the most minute attention to the laws 
of our organization, hy the most patient observation of facts, and by 

the deduction of inevitable conclusions from them. 

Dr. Gall abandoned the school of metaphysical epeculation ; and ta- 
king to the observation of Nature, he at length mted to the world 
his great discovery of the true fanctions ef the and of its various 


parts. 
of mental philosophy ; and the enlightened mind ef the old world, and 
of the new, is now aye in illestrating and establishing it. 

Our own country been twice honored by visits from the earliest 
and most gifted advocates of this science. The noble and 





to disease upon our shores, while just opening the rich fi 
well-stored intellect to an American audi The | 
fails altogether when employed u 





pon so noble a nature as his. | 


the sublime truths he bad himself embraced, and allowed his mantle 
to descend be ae the gifted individual to whom we have all listened | 


country the work which his ‘ great and lamented master’ 


‘enough ; nor treasure, for we are happy to know of that he had no oc- 
easion to goinsearch. He came not seeking controversy—being no 
ess distinguished for his love Fr ae nd his devotion to sci- 
par But he came asa minister the enlightened mind of the old 

to treat with the intellect of the new, upon matters of the deep- 
st concern to the human race. 


His message was of the highest i tousall It interested 
us as students of Nature's laws, as rs of their manifestations, 
as speculators in mental philosophy, and as friends of edueation. 


new views of man’s moral and intellectual character, and well 

Sigh onpicined the w stery of thought, that most subtle emanation 

the of Nature. It taught the discipline of youth—how 

to inform their inteNect, to elevate their sentiments, and to moderate 
their passions. It pointed the way of happiness to man by exhibiti 
the sources of human virtue, and effects ;—the causes of vice, 


















{> Some journals are accustomed to felicitate themselves |) 


cause we had a large quantity of good original matter on | 


suid Lectures, and their feelings toward Mr. Combe as a Lecturer, to | 


We now look to Nature for the foundation of the noble science || Our Southern friends concerned in the late ‘ Commercial 





lished Spurzheim, a name sacred to every friend of man, fella vietian || practice, which is nearly as wel 
po po — though they may indirectly, 
for this we thank him—that he directed the mind of a Combe to i any attempts at forcing it into particular chan 


with intense interest and delight. How nobly has he executed in cor || 22tter in @ nutshell. 1 
' 


had ! 
He came not among us te earn applause, for of that he had already | Charleston and Fond Fommepag sb 


|| So if she can import from Europe so as to sell 
them to the Sou oo than the can be 


THE NEW-YORKER. 











|| high appreciation of the doctrines he hasso ably maintained. 


|| Be it, therefore, : 
| Resolved, That we Phrenology as hav its foundation in 
the truths of Nature, as entitled, in point of dignity and interest, 


f] °° cent Bah ceeene pm enenore. oS) 
|| Resolved, That we regard the practical application of Phrenological 
|| principles to physical training, to moral and mental education, to the 
|| treatment of the insane, and to criminal legislation, as of the highest 
| importance and utility ; and we indulge the hope of witnessing in our 
| own day the beneficial results of such application in the increased 
ij ——— of our homes, in the improved condition of our seminaries 
| of 


earning, in more ee me legislation, and in the more benign | 


'| influences of our civil religious institutions. 

| Resolved. That the extensive knowledge and sound philosophy 
| which Mr. Combe has exhibited in the course of his Lectures, have in- 
| spired as with a profound for his intellectual power and at- 


with which he most interesting truths evince a 
| highly cultivated taste, the generous enthusiasm with which he has 
| embarked in the cause of humanity commands an admiration of his 
| sentiments equal to the we entertain for his understanding. 
| Resolved, That, entertaining such opinions of the science with which 
| Mr. Combe has identified his life and fame, and such sentiments 
|, toward him as a lecturer and a man, we beg to tender to him the ex- 
| ion of our heartfelt gratitude for the instruction and delight he 

afforded us, and our kindest wishes for his presperity and pi- 
piness through life. 

On motion, it was Resolved, That the gentlemen who reported the 
|| foregoing © and resolut i a Committee to present 
the to Mr. Combe. T. J. SAWYER, Chairman. 

|| A. Boaroman, Secretary. 


i 











leans: Baanxpon, Ist. May, 1839. 


Gentlemen :—Yours of the 25th ult. is received; and in 
|| reply I can say nothing caleulated to afford you any satisfac- 
|\tion. The whole Judiciary ef Mississippi is in the most con- 


lect—the American May Magazines and the April issues of | fused and disorganized condition: the collectors of money are | 
the British periodical press having been pretty well gleaned. |, put at defiance, and laughed to scorn; Circuit Judges are | 


refusing to hold courts, and when they do hold them, they 
{ 


| process of law, and the Brandon Bank bas joined in the gen- 

eral outrage, by procuring the Sheriff of this county to receive 
| its paper on execution, on its promise to redeem it at court ; 
| but our court is just passed— 


| 
} 


| 


has no means to redeem a dollar of it. But to the subject. 
| Most of the forthcoming bonds in this county were by the judge 
quashed; and where they were not quashed, Brandon money 
was taken by the Sheriff where any collections at all were 
|; made. Some of the bonds assigned to you were quashed, and 
|| the securities to them released, giving to the principal twelve 
| months longer to pay the debt: this in many cases will much 
!| endanger the collection of the money. Where I should have 
|| received thousands this court, I have not collected one dollar; 
nor do I intend to gratify this corrupt and abandoned bank by 
| taking its foul issue from the Sheriff’s hands. 
| I know that these things are a grievous hardship on cred- 
|itors, and especially such as have been as indulgent as you 
l have been with ————— ; but I knew of no remedy until we 
|| can obtain officers of sufficient firmness and integrity to en- 


\\ force the laws. I showed —— your letter on the subject of 


| ing efforts of a portion of the South to direct the current 
of their Commerce from New York and the other ports of 
the North, have been viewed with some de of alarm 
We believe that this alarm is unfounded. 


[ New York and the South —The reiterated and persever- 


|in this quarter. 
|| Convention’ movements are laboring uuder a mistake, 
that is all, and they will discover it in due season, or, if 
they cling to the mistaken ly they will disregard it in 
. They cannot well deny 

ir older and far 
er principle that T'rade best regulates itself, without 
by com- 
jbination or legislation. This eo puts the whole 
f New York can give a better — 

for Cotton than can be realized by shipping it direct from 
erpool, why then New 
York will get it, and do with it what she thinks proper. 


im by the latter “direct, then New York will do the 
bulk of the importing, and other interests will arrange 
themselves accordingly. In there matters every man will 
act for |himself, and with an enlightened regard to his 
own interests. A handred Conventions cannot make wa- 
ter run up hill, and their aid is not needed to make it run 


down. 
The idea that foreign must of necessity cost more 



















—— while the simplicity of manner and the purity of style | merce 
has the || States fi 
\| effost or fortunate occurrence, but because Experience has 


i] 
| 
| 
' 


esteem good selections far preferable to middling originals. \ State of Things in Mississipyi—Awful !—Copy of a let-| 
We remark, therefore, by way of explanation, that our Lite- |) tet addressed to one of our commission houses in New Or-| 


} 
| 
} 


|| year or two maturing; Sheriffs openly refuse to execute the the savage. 


| 


Sheriff's office is full of Bran- || manufactory of Dr. Howe. 
What pa- | don paper—and the Bank now has the effrontery to say she | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


he has taught, and the sentiments entertained by them toward the dis- | commissions, but could get from him no answer. I should | 
of Dr. Gall, and its | ike to hear from you as to these things. [N. O. Bulletin. | 


rect—though abundantly refuted by the fact that they are 
not so imported because of the contrary—may be yet far- 
ther exploded. It strikes at the root of all Commerce and 
contradicts all. experience. For, if it be inevitable that 
Charleston and New Orleans must obtain their foreign 
ay cheaper by importing direct than by purchasing in 
ew York, then it must be equally certain that Natchez, 
Columbia, Nashville and the other towns of the 
South and South-West, can also import cheaper than they 
can buy in their own proper Emporiums of . Nay, 
more; itis just as certain that every country Merchant— 
and not merely every Merchant, but every Planter, Far- 
mer, and Mechanic—onght to purchase his cutlery in 
Sheffield, his iron in Wales, his cotton goods in Manches- 
ter, &c., &c. The fallacy in this case needs no refutation. 
The fact is, that Commerce natarally arranges itself in 
circles around given centres—these circles often interlock- 
ing, and several subordinate to a larger one. All this oc- 
curs as naturally as the particles of water take a different, 
exact, and inflexible form in the act of freezing. It is a 
law of its nature. The trade of the world has formed to 
itself a centre in London, because the interests of Com- 
nire such a centre. The trade of the United 
its centre in New York—not from any special 


demonstrated that this location is the natural and most 
advantageous centre for such emporium. Circumstances 
may change the location, but they can never destroy the 
law of trade which requires that such a one should exist. 
And while trade is governed by this law, the Emporium of 
a nation’s Commerce can always, as a general rule, import 
cheaper than the smaller cities, and will do so. One city 
can purchase a hundred millions’ worth per annum of 
foreign goods cheaper than twenty cities can each import 
five millions’ weeth. We believe, therefore, that our 
Southern friends will act unwisely if they withdraw their 
capital from planting, from internal improvement, internal 
commerce, and its present productive investments gener- 
ally—where it is all needed, and more might be employed 
to advantage—to employ it in the importing business. 
* Live and let live’ is the good old motto; if planter, 
the dealer, the importer, the mechanic, and the rest of us 
will but heed it, we shall all live better and longer than in 
attempting to undermine each other's business in straining 


|| quash the bonds and executions that have been for the last |j after an independence which is only found in the state of 


[Sylvester's Reporter. 





Manufactory of Pins.—On a a visit to Derby, (Conn.) 
some weeks since, I had the pleasure of inspecting the pin 
The apparatus is a new in- 
vention of the Dector, and is one of the mest ingenious 
and beautiful pieces of mechanism in the whole circle of 
the arts. It is impossible for me to give you any adequate 
description of it. Those who have any fondness for me- 
chanical ingenuity must see it for themselves. yongnay 4 
I may state that the wire from which the pins are to 
made is passed in at one end of the machine, cut in the re- 


quisite le and passed from point to point, till the pins 
are headed and fitted for the process of silvering and putt- 
ing up. The whole process may be distinctly seen, and 


as one pair of forceps hands the pin along to its neighbor, 
it is difficult to believe the ine is not an intelligent 


being. 
The pins are all of one solid piece of wire. and 

an advantage in this respect over those upon which the 
head is wound, and thus liable to come off, often to the 
great inconvenience of tender fingers. rocess is ex- 
ceedingly rapid. I think Dr. Howe informed me that one 
machine would make 17,000 pins in 11 hours, and a new 
machine which he had just put in operation would make 
27,000 in the same time. Formerly it required several 
men to make one pin—one to head it, one to point it, &c. 





and then only a few thousand could be made in one day— 
buat one man could superintend 12 of these machines, and 
at the lowest estimate manufacture 200,000 pins daily. 





Counterfeits—We yesterday saw about cight thousand 
dollars in coygterfeit money, which were found near the 
plantation r. Thos. Smith, (of pak per in Arkansas, 
Arkansas county. The batch consis rincipally of ten 
dollar notes of the Falton Bank, New York. with some 
hnndred dollar notes of the Merchants’ Bank of N. York. 
The Fulton Bank notes were new and well executed. 
Those of the Marine Bank of Baltimore were old, but in 
the main well executed. They were in a small tin box, 
together with parts of three steel plates. Mr. Smith was 
unable to procure the slightest i tion which would 
throw any light on the matter. [Nashville Ban. May 7. 


From Florida. We learn from our correspondent at 
Garey's Ferry, E. F. that an express arrived there from 
Micanopy on the 3d inet. bringing intelligence that a party 
of Indians (40 er fifty in number,) had mardered 3 men 
near Tarver’s tion, who were hunting catile. Every 
thing on the plantation was destroyed. The persons killed 
were—O. F, Stout, Jonas Elias and Lewis Perine. 











to the South if bought in New York than if imported di- 
® 


Our correspondent also adds that there is no ast of 
Gen. M "s being able to effeet a treaty with them 
(Milledgeville Journal. 
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From Waldie’s Circulating Library’ 
CRUMBS BRUSHED UP FROM AN EDITORS TABLE. 
He who thinks no man above him but for his virtue, none 
below him but for his vice, can never be obsequious or assuming 
in a wrong place, but will frequently emulate men in stations 
below him, and pity those nominally over his head. 
Many of the empty pots of an apothecary’s shop are as 


= pe teper useless fluid. sete 

uc on religious subjects ma: com to great 

auctions, which are indications of Seolaaneen. 

" ee says @ great writer, is the nest in which mischief 
ys its eggs. 

Pythagoraw gave this excellent precept:—Choose always 
the way that seems best, hew rough soever it be. Custom 
will render it easy and agreeable. 

Dr. Johnson, at a late period of his life, observed to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds :—* If a man does not make new acquaint- 
ances as he passes through life, he will soon find himself left 
alone. A map, sir, should keep his friendships tn constant 
repair. 

A Spanish proverb says, that the Jews ruin themselves at 
their rs, the Moors at their marriages, and the Chris- 
tians in their lawsuits. 

Some desire is necessary to keep life in motion; and he 
whose real wants are supplied must admit those of fancy. 

Flattery, observes Locke, Ss a sort of bad money, to which 
our vanity gives currency. It is a blot the memory of 
Alexander that he could be so weak as so be plonsed with bis 
courtiers imitating his wry neck. 

Zeno, of all virtues, made his choice of silence; for by it, 
said he, I learn other men’s imperfections, and conceal my 
own. People who complain of the dulness of their newspa- 
per may be said to be the silent, who keep their pens clear of 
any attempt at public enlightenment, a thus are at liberty 
to see others’ imperfections and conceal their own. There 
is probably no seat that is so well supplied with broken legs 
for a tumble as the editor's chair. 

William Penn's maxims are little sought after in the present 
day. He says of method, that it goes far to prevent treuble 
in business; for it makes the task easy—hinders confusion— 
saves abundance of time, and instructs those that have busi- 
ness depending what to do and what to hope. 

Another :—Believe nothing against a but upon good 
peer nor report what may hurt another, unlesss it be a 
greater hurt to others to conceal it. 

A third :-—Happiness consists in a virtuous and honest life, 
in being content with a competency of outward things, and in 
using them temperately. 

Tillotson says that it is a great mark of the corruption of 
our natures, and what ought to humble us extremely, and ex- 


that we cannot see the use and pleasure of our comforts but! 
by the want of them. 

They have a right tocensure that have a heart to help; the 
rest is cruelty not justice. 

Man being made a reasonable, and so a thinking, creature, 
there is nothing more worthy of his being than the right direc- 
tion and employment of his thoughts, since upon this depends 
both his usefulness to the public, and his own present and fu- 
ture benefit in all respects. So an eminent as well as 
excellent author, and we have thought that by brushing up 
goed sayings of the great men who have left so much for our 
instruction, we might occasionally do more ps than merely 
amuse a passing moment. To point out the truc road tocon- 
tent is a high aim. 

“Tn vain we drudge, in vain we fondly roam, 

For true content is only found at home; 

In our own breast the happy goddess lies, 

And freely grants her favors to the wise.” Parnell. 
“Contentment spoke—‘ Go, rule thy will, 

Bid thy wild passions all be still, 

Know God, and bring thy heart to know 

a jeys which from religion flow; 

hen every shall prove its guest, 
And I'll be } pe ~~ the rest.’”’ Toid. 





Rutxs.—The rvins of Rome! ‘Yhe overthrow or decay of 
mighty human power is, of all thoughts that can enter the 
mind, the most affecting. The whole imagination is at once 
stirred by the prostration of that, round which so many high 
associations have been collected for so many ages. Beauty 
seems born but to perish, and its fragility is seen and felt to 
be inherent in it by a law of its being. But power gives sta- 
bility, as it were, to human thought, and we forget our own 
aap ane. nature in the spectacle of some abiding and endur- 
ng greatness. Our own little s of years—our own con- 
fi region of space, are lost in the endcranceand far-epread 
dominion of some state—and we feel as if we partook 
of its deep-set and most t strength. When, there- 
fore, a great and ancient falls into pieces, or when 


Sugments of kee power Ore Bently tn dhe andi ceavistion of cur 
souls, rent like column after column disparti g from 
some noble edifice, we feel as if all the cities of men were 

ke 





ween Gio the cartes 
The same doom seems to be imminent over all the other 
kingdoms that still stand ; 





and decays, and overthrows—or as we read of them of old— 


covered only 
magination y 
with the ruins of their desolation. Yor cnch te the of 
the human spirit, that it often unconsciously, under 
ence of such imagination, strives to hide from itself the utter 
nothingness of its mightiest works. And when all its glories 
are visibly crumbling into dust, it creates some imaginary 
power to overthrow the fabrics of human greatness—and thus 
attempts te derive a kind of mournful triumph even in its very 
fall. Thus, when nations have faded away in their sins and 
vices, rotten at the heart and palsied in all their limbs, we 
strive not to think of that sad internal decay, but imagine 
some mighty power smiting empires and cutting short the 
records of mortal magnificence. Thus, Fate and Destiny are 
said in our imagination to lay our glories low. Thus, even 
the calm and siient air of oblivion, has been thought of as an 
unsparing . Time, too, though in moral sadness wisely 
called a shadow, has been clothed with terrific attributes, and 
the sweep of his scythe has, in imagination, shorn the towery 
diadem of cities. Thus the mere sign in whi © expire, 
has been changed into active power—and all t ions have 
with one voice called out ‘Death!’ And while mankind have 
sunk, and fallen, and disappeared in the helplessness of their 
own mortal being, we have still spoken of powers arrayed 
against them—powers that are in good truth only another 
name for their own weaknesses. Thus imagination is forever 
fighting against truth—and even when humbled, her visions 
are subli ious even among saddest ruin of her own 
immortality. Blackwood's Magazine. 
——SSSSsz 


Rumors of Trouble.—The Bangor Whig of Friday says: 


LLANEOUS. 








St. Creix, No. 10, May 14, from a gentleman at that place, 
who writes that McLaughlin has been at Fish River, which 


off, by letter, Captain Nye and his men, about 30 in number ; 


‘“* We have been favored with the perusal of a letter dated || 


is about fifty miles from No. 10, with 40 men, and ordered 








THEATRICAL. 
‘The Park’ and ‘The Nstional’ are now fairly matched, and the race 
is what the fancy call ‘neck and neck.’ The best dancers this city has 
ever seen, in the Taglioni’s, at the first—and a succession of new and 


influ- || °Fitliant Operas at the last, will make those who love the poetry of 


motion and music pause over the alternative presented for their ehoide- 
“ How happy could I be with either !”—they will say. 


IF Once more, we entreat our Agents and Patrons writing to this 
Office to be explicit in their icati It our Quarto edition is 
wanted, say 80; if Folio, say it. Where a change of direction is re 
quired, give us the name of the Post Office changed. If money is sent 
to be credited to one already a subscriber, jet us know it, so that he 
may not be entered anew. We are subjected to continual perplexi 
ties from negligence of these particulars, and are sometimes angrily 
berated for not complying with some request which we could not sat 
isfy because it was but half made. Pray, friends, be reasonable. 

When a paper is subscribed for, and thé wish of the subscriber is 
j that the paper should be discontinued when his time is out, please say 
| it expressly. When this is neglected, we infer that the paper is 
| wanted longer, and send it accordingly. There sre human beings so 
| base as to take a paper some months longer than they have paid for 
it, and then order it stopped, saying that they did not mean to have it 
continued. Such fellows will disgrace a State Prison before they are 
aware of it. 

0 We are anxiously expecting letters from many Agents in dif- 
| ferent sections—especially from W. B. E., W. B.S., and H.A.-F. We 
entreat all who act for us to let us hear from them occasionally ; and, 
above all, never to discontinue or suspend acting in our behalf without 
| giving us distinct information ef that fact. Our Local Agents who 
| have not written us since the commencement of our present Volume 
;are each and all carnestly requested to forward statements imme- 
| diately. Some of them have been sadly remiss in this particular. 




















| Mr. Epwarp Mi.texr is hereby appointed an Agent for The New 
| Yorker, to travel in the New-England States. 

Mr. Rorert Brown will hereafter act in our behalf in Albany. All 
persons to whom it may be more convenient to subscribe, or make 





they then went down the river, it is supposed for a reinforce- 
ment. The letter adds, ‘We immediately sent one express | 
to Fort Fairfield for men, ammunition and provisions for the | 
seat of war.’ The writer further adds, ‘ We say Fish River | 
country by the arrangement belongs to us; we have sent a | 
large force there to secure the timber, take off trespassers, and | 
exercise jurisdiction.’ ’’ 





More Indian Murders.—The Star publishes an extract of | 
a letter from Apalachicola, 12th May, which state that the | 
settlement at Rico’s Bluff, 18 miles above Jola, was attacked | 


ants murdered; the children were all thrown into the flames 
and perished. The survivors who escaped to the swamps | 


| were taken off by the mail boat and arrived at Apalachicola 
cite the exercise of our reason to a nobler and juster sense, || 


on the evening of the 11th, many of them badly wounded. | 
Another settlement, fifteen miles above Rico's, was attacked | 


the same night, and shared a similar fate. 


Deposites Lost.—A package of $200 in counterfeit two 


dollar notes on the Atlantic Bank, Brooklyn, New York 
Safety Fand, was picked up this morning on the deck of 
the Bunker Hill, probably dropped by some traveling cur- 
rency tinker, prepared to furnish the West with Eastern | 
fnnds. The notes are new and fresh, letter A. payable to | 
F.. Harlbut, dated June 1, 1838, signed J. S. Doughty, | 
Cashier, Jona. Trotter, President. Both signatures ap- | 
parently in the same hand. Vignette—steamboat, ship, and | 
sloop undergail. Heads of Ww 

the notes. 
lantic Bank, though the counterfeits may be easily imposed 
on persons not acquainted with the appearance of the 
genuine. [Cleavland Herald. 








Commercial Court.—This court was occupied from its 
opening yesterday till past 4 o'clock. in are se in 
which the Canal Banking Co. of this city was plaintiff and 
the Merchants’ Bank of New York was defendant. The 
suit thus originated ; the New York Bank checked on the 
Canal for some small sum, say $520—the check before 

resentation was altered to a much larger amount, and the 
Bank here on presentation paid the draft as altered. The 
New York Bank refusing to credit it for any more than 
their order, the Canal Bank sued it for the full amount 

aid. The verdict of the jury was against the Canal 
Banking Co. and in favor of the New York Institution. 

[N. O. Picayune, 7th inst. 

Mr. Swarteut's Sureties.—The United States Marshal 
has advertised the pro 
wout, late Collector of the Port of New-York, for sale at 
public auction on the Ist day of June. 


T. S. Brown, who made some noise at tho first outbreak 
of insurrection in Lower Canada in 1836, has become Editer 
of an Administration paper in Florida. 


Accident.—The steamboat Erie, on her passage up last 
Monday, when near Newburgh, collapsed a flue, by which 
accident one of the firemen was killed. The passengers 











on the 10th, the houses all burnt, and many of the inhabit- l 


ashington and Frankiin on | 
ittle resemblance of genuine bills on the At- || 





! payment to him than to us, are invited to do so. 








| geaccied, 
On the 16th inst. Theodore M. Dougherty to Lucinda, daughter of 
Johan Tryon, Esq. all of thiscity. 
* On the 17th, James Knowles to Martha Darragh. 
Alvo, Thomas Daniels to Mary Dixon. 
Also, Geo. W. Thurston to Ann Collins. 
On the 18th, Reuben Bettis, of Camden, Oneida County, to Mary C. 
| daughter of Nathan Peck, of this city. 
| On the 19th, Wm. H. Stansbury to Catharine H. Lawrence, both of 
this city. 
| Also, Robert Lowe to Sarah Jackson, both of this city. 
On the 2th, Nethaniel Marsh, Esq. te Eliza A. Brooks. 
Also, Glover Clapham, Esq. of Leeds, England, to Caroline A. daugh- 
| ter of Charles G. Ferris, of this city. 





Died, 
On the 17th inst. Cadwallader K. Colden, aged 64. 
On the 18th, at Albany, Elizabeth, wife of Wm. Maycll, Exq. aged 67. 
On the 19th, Julia Adame, aged 13. 
Also, at Orange, N. J., Samuel Williams, aged 00. 
Also, Susan, widow of the late Judge Scott, of Catskill, aged 6. 
| On the 20th, Asa Day, aged 3. 
| Also, Elizabeth, wife of Jas. Thompson, aged 29. 


i On the 2ist, Capt. Wm. W. Farnsworth, formerly of Syracuse. 


Also, Alexander C. Wiley, aged 69. 


|| Also, Caroline, wife of Albert A. Rider, aged 32. 


Also, at Vernon, N. J., Stephen Gould, Esq. late of this city. 





| HIS DAY IS PUBLISHED—LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
| REVIEW, No. XLIIL, for April. Contents: 
| 1. Li Lionism. : 
IL. Parisian Caricatures: Robert Macaire, Charivari, ete. 
| Ill. The Piano Forte : Herz, Moscheles, Liszt, Thalberg, etc. 

IV. and the Belgians. 

V.1 Humor and Pathos: William oy 

VL. Sam Slick and Sir F. B. Head: Canadian 

VII. Criticiem on Women: The Queen, Hon. Mra. Norton, Miss 
Edgeworth, Lady Morgan, Mrs. Jamieson, and Miss 
| VIM. Reorganization of the Reform Party. 

The London, Edinburgh, and Foreign Quarterly Reviews, fer 
April, have been duly received, and wiil be issued with the usual 
punctuality and despatch. JEMIMA M. LEWER, 

may 25 ment, corner of Pine-st. and Broadway, N. ¥- 


THE NEW-XY ORK WHIG: 
DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY AND WEEKLY. 


; 
| 





Daily $5, Semi-Weekly $3, W: $2 50 per ann. 
NCOURAGED by the and inereasing ae 
which has thus far accorded to New-Yor«x Wate, 

the publishers will issue, from and after the 15th aSemr-Wersty 
edition of their on Wednesday and Saturday or iz 


season for all the Northern, Southern and principal Eastern Maile of 

those days, at the low price of Three Dollars per annum in advance. 
THE NEW-YORK WHIG is precisely what its pame imports—® 

fearless, decided and ardent advocate of these principles of ys 





Liberty and Social Order which are new received and su 





rty of the Sureties of Mr. Swart- || pecula 


a large majority of the of the United States. It will support 
these principles with its whele heart and sou!, and expose cerreption, 
Jacobinism, disorganization and demagoguism in high 
Bo mealy-mouthed phrareology or craven spirit. It wilt 
contend for honesty, public virtac, and trae Republicanism. 
At the same time, it will afford a full exhibit of the Foreign and De- 
mestic News of the Day, with ample daily bulletins of the Money 
Market and of Commercial Intellizenee, with a weekly Review of the 
Markets generally, carefully prepared exp: for this paper. 

Tue Dauwy Ware is supplied te City subscribers at $6, and those 
out of the City at $5 per annum. The Semi-Weekly will be printed 
on a sheet the size ofthe Daily, eontaining few or no Advertisements, 
and afforded at $3 per annum. The Am | is printed in a Quarte 
form (8 pages) On a mammoth sheet double the size of the Daily, and 





were taken off by the steamboat Arrow, Capt. Dean. 


afforded to subscri re at the reduced price of = 50 per annuum, or 

copies one year Dollars. Subscript ue are reqpecsay 
solic! J. GREGG WILSON & Co., 

May 3 162 Nassau-st. N.¥ 
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I’M OWER YOUNG TO MARRY YET. 


SUNG BY MADAME CARADORI ALLAN AND MISS SHIRREFF—ARRANGED AND PART COMPOSED BY ALEXANDER LEE. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


I'm ower young, I’m ower young, 
I’m ower young te marry yet ; 
I’m ower young! t would be a sin 
Te tak’ me from my mammy yet; 
Fer I hac had my ain way, 

None dare te contradict me yet, 
Se soon te sny I wad obey, 

In truth I dare not venture yet! 


Vor Ibm ower young, &c. 





